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**‘Ranks Next to a Concordance.’’ 
—SPURGEON. 


BIBLICAL LIGHTS 
AND SIDE LIGHTS. 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and 
thirty thousand cross references, consisting of 
fact, incident and remarkable declaratious 
taken from the Bible; for the use of those in 
every profession who, for illustrative purposes, 
desire ready access to the numerous incidents 
and striking statements contained in the Bible 
—students, teachers, public speakers, lawyers, 
ministers and others, as also for the family 
library. Prepared by Rev. Charles E. Little, 


(author of ** Historical Lights,”’ etc.) 





Royal 8vo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Library 
Sheep, $5.00, 





‘** Biblical Lights and Side Lights ’is a spe- 
cially useful book. It ranks next to a Concord- 
ance. ... Mr. Little’s work is a great success.” 
—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 


**We have never seen a work on Bible refer- 
ence so thoroughly systematized. . . . Admir- 
ably arranged. Topics are taken from 
the demands of religion, philosophy, sci- 
ence, art, social life and politics. ... Has 
great value for odnented: ersons in every 
calling.’’—National Baptist, Phila. 


‘** Will unquestionably prove a mine of infor- 
mation and of eapnicnnemnenlibec asia a 


104—SERMONS—104 


By T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


Substantially and Tastefully Bound in Cloth, 
1 vol., 8vyo. Price, $1.50, Postage Free, 
Ask for 
‘* The Brooklyn Tabernacle,’’ 
Which is the title of the book, 





Partial Contents: Ante-Mortem Religion ; 
Anxiety; The Betrothal; The Bible Right; 
The Bird Anthem ; Business Life; Capital and 
Labor ; Christianity as a Delusion ; Church At- 


tendance; Sermons to Clerks; The Three 


Crosses ; Sermon to Doctors; Evolution ; Garri-- 


son Duty; Home; Horse and His Rider; The 
Last Judgment; Sermons to Lawyers ; Mending 
the Bible; Sermon to Merchants; Mightier 
Dead than Alive ; Mormonism ; Must the Chinese 
Go ? The Nation Kneeling ; The Newspaper ; Ver- 
acity of the Scriptures ; Sensitiveness of Christ; 
Shall We Know Each Other There ; Shams in 
Religion ; Blessing of Short Life; Stellar Beauty 
of Christ ; Alexander Stephens ; Sunset ; Sym- 
pathy; Ministry of Tears ; Sermon to Telegraph 
Operators ; Sermon to the Theatrical Profession. 


In this collection there is something for every- 
body. 


PALAIS 


CONSTELLATIONS: 


Astronomy Without a Teacher, 


By ROYAL HILL, 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visible to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetuul 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
royal fine paper. 4to, with 2 charts and 
14cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt designs. Price, $1.00. 


“All that is needed to identify easily all the 
leading stars and constellatioes.”—PRrRor. C. be. 
YOUNG. 


a have examined *The Stars and Constella- 
tions.” . . [heartily ree »minend it.”—Prror, 
. P. LANG LEY, Virectur of Allegheny Observa- 

ue ory Allegheny, Pa. 
“*The Sturs and Constellations’ pleases me 


very mucn.”’—J. kK. Rees, Director Columbia 
Colleze Observatory, New York, 


THE BIBLE HEAVEN; 


OR, 


MEDITATIONS ON THE SAME. 


By Rev. Samuel T. Spear, D.D. 





1zmo, Cloth, 403 pp. Price, $1.50, Postage Free. 


This book is a series of meditations, to state . 


what the Bible, upon a natural and common- 
sense construction of its language, says about 
the Heaven to which it so often refers, 
Contents ; 
Part I.—Religious | The Heavenly Inberit- 


Common Sense. ance. 
The Religious Author- | The Heavenly Glory. 
ity. The Heavenly Song. 
The Three Religious | The Heavenly Rest 
Wants. The Heavenly Treas- 
The Mortal Appoint- ure. 
ment. The Heavenly Like 
The Final Departure. ness. 
The Suspended Intert The Heavenly Citizen- 
course. ship. 


! 
Sleeping in Jesus. Heavenly Recognition 
Our Body-Life. and Reunion. 
Our Soul-Life. he Resurrection of 
Part Il. the Dead. 

TheHeavenly Reward. The Heavenly Body. 
The Heavenly Place. The Heavenly Christ. 
TheHeavenly Society. The Heavenly Christ: 
The Heavenly Home. Completion of His 
The Heaveuly Life. Work 

**The reader will be surprised at the extent of 
the information which the Bible gives upon this 
subject when a common-sense construction is 
given to its language.—The Methodist Pecorder, 
Pittsburaq. 


Who wrote the hymns we love so well f 
Consult 


ENGLISH HYMNS: 
THEIR AUTHORS «0¢ HISTORY. 


By Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 





8vo, 675 pp., Cloth. Price, $3.00, Postpaid. 





It cites in alphabetical order the first lines of 
over 1,500 hymns, Under each is given a 
brief biographical sketch of the author, cir- 
cumstances attending its composition, and 
incidents in connection with its use, Exhaus- 
tive indexes to authors, to first lines, and to 
topics, are appended. To Leaders of Praise- 
meetings, Sunday-school Teachers, Parents, 
Pastors, and the general hymn-loving public, 

kit will be found invaluable. The selection of 
hymns has been made with great care, and 
only well-authenticated incidents are given. 
American as well as English hymnology has 
been drawn upon. Honey has been gathered 
from the choicest flowers of the garden. 





REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS. 


‘It pleases mealtogether. Itis full of infor- 
mation, ranging from positive erudition down to 
racy anecdote.’’-—Charles S. Robinson, D.D 

“This is by far the most complete, accurate, 
and thorough work of its kind on either side of 
the Atlantic.""—Zheodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


“A noble volume, a monument to the author's 
taste, learning, and faithful industry."—EZ. C. 
Stedman. 





A UNIQUE CYCLOPEDIA. 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS; 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Articles, illustrat- 
ing Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially ar- 
ranged for the Family Library, as also for 
Conversationalists, Lecturers, Public Speak- 
ers, Writers for the Press, Lawyers, Students, 
and all who have occasion to use illustrations 
drawn from History. Compiled by Rev. Charles 
E. Little, author of “Biblical Lights and 
Side-Lights.”’ 

* These * Lights’ are a galaxy taken exclusive- 
ly from standard Histories and Biographies. 
They consist of Facts, Incidents, Examples and 
Precedents selected for illustrative purposes, and 
chiefly from the Civilized Races of Antiquity 
and the American and English people. The Sub- 
jects relate to Religious, Social and Political Life, 
to Moral and Civil Government,ete. The histo, 
rian’s name is appended to every quotation 
There are no fugitive anecdotes in the work,” 

Complete in one volume, 8vo, 900 pageg. 


Prices, Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.50, Carriage free. 





PECULIAR VALUE OF THE WorRK. 
“It is unique in designu—no other publication 
occupying this field in literature. It meets a 
want common to thelarge class who desire ready 
access to historical precedents, examples and 
ineidents, It furnishes a mass of choice illustra- 
tions drawn from History, which are immensely 
more valuable than statements, anecdotes or 
incidents which cannot be vouched for. 





FUNK §& WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 


New York City. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








IN DARKEST ENGLAND, 
IND THR WAY OUT. 


By GENERAL BOOTH, of the Salvation Army. 





Tilustrated, With Chart. Svo, 326 pp. 


Prices: 


Best Edition, cloth, $1.50 
Cheap Edition, cloth, $1.00 Post free. 
Paper Edition, Fifty cents. 





Spurious editions of this book, imperfect and 
incomplete, are already on the market, and 
against which we would caution the public. 

The following by cable from General Booth 
will be suggestive : 

** London, Nov. 22d, 1890 
“To FUNK & WAGNALLS, N. Y.: 

‘*I hereby appoint you my sole publishers in 

the United States for ‘In Darkest England.’ 
‘WILLIAM BOOTH.” 


In this book General Booth describes the 
frightful condition of ** Darkest Africa,” as re- 
vealed by the explorer, Henry M. Stanley, and 
finds in *‘ Darkest Africa” a fair representation 
of ** Darkest England.’’ He goes into minute 
details and formulates a remarkable and auspi- 
cious plan for the emancipation of over 2,000,000 
of the submerged classes of England. 

This marvellous work has called out congrat- 
ulatory letters from the Emperor of Germany 
and the Prince of Wales, subscriptions to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from Princes, and Dukes, and Earls, and Bishops, 
and Judges, for carrying out the author’s plan. 
The most intense interest everywhere pre- 
vails. 


Archdeacon Farrar, of London, in a 4-col- 
umn article in The New York World: 

“If I accede to the request that I would say a 
few more words on the recent proposal set forth 
in General Booth’s book, 1 do so because I have 
never seen any social scheme which has filled 
me with warmer hope. . . . For myself, I 
can only say,thatall the babbling of idle cen- 
sure which has rebuked me is absolutely insig~ 
nificant with that voice of disapproval which 
would have filled my conscience if I had shrunk 
from rendering my insignificant aid to an effort 
which, if it fulfil our hopes, will inaugurate an 
epoch of social amelioration hardly less impor- 
ant in its own sphere than that religious 
awakening which is connected with the names of 
John Wesley and George Whitefield. 


** As one who stands upon the shore, 
And sees the life-boat speed to save, 
And all too weak to take an oar— 
Isend a cheer across the wave.*’ 


The Christian Union, New York, says: 
** General Booth's ‘In Darkest England’ is more in- 
teresting than fiction, more veracious than history, 
more vital than theology. 


The Lutheran Observer says: ‘' Like the 
qgergeence of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ General Booth's 
*In Darkest England’ is more of an event than a 

. Itis the most powerful, impressive and prac- 
tical contribution towards the solution of the Social 
Problem of the age that has yet appeared.’’ 


The Advance, Chicago, says: ‘* Essentially, and 
despite all our Fourth of July boasting, ‘ Darkest 
England ’ has its counterpart in a thousand smaller 
cenires in our own America. And this strangely 
pathetic, but at the same time. startling pragmatical 
* voice of one cry: in the wilderness ’in every one 
of its regimental departments, will do well to pause 
and take heed to, and consider well if there be not, 
in the combined words and work of this singularly 
— man, a voice from God, meant for us 
all.’ 


The Review of Reviews, says: **‘No one who 
reads General Booth’s book can venture to assert 
the Age of Faith has passed; and, while the Age of 
Faith remains, the Age of Miracles is still with us.’ 


James Parton, the eminent biographer, 
writes : ‘*I haveread every page of it, appen- 
dices and all, with the deepest interest,and with 
very great though qualified admiration for the 
gifted and benevolent author. . . . The book is 
one of le pr pene and fascination, and is bound 
to be read all over the world.” 











HOLIDAY PRESENTS FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 





STORIES IN RHYME 
FOR HOLIDAY TIME. 


By EDWARD JEWITT WHEELER. 


With 29 illustrations by Walter Satterlee. A 
holiday book for young readers. 4to, 102 pp., 
illuminated cover, $1.00. Post free. 


Contents - 
Dedication. Bob’s Bicycle Ride. 
‘oem. The Boy to the School- 
How after all the Sky master. 
Didn’t Fall The New Baby’s Name. 


The Kite and the Tail. 
A Peep at Paradise. 
When Spring Began. | 
Iam greatly pleased with “ Stories in Rhyme.’’ 
—James Ru owell. 
Quite above the average.—The Nation, New 
ork, 


Eglantine; or, The 
Magical Glove. 


Replete with happy hints and situations.—T7he 
Times, New York. 

One of the brightest child’s books of the year. 
—The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

Merry and wholesome.—The Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston. 

Bright, musical and entertaiuing.—The Inde- 
pendent, New York. 

*The Boy to the Schoolmaster ’ is worthy of 
Dr. Holmes.— The American, Philadelphia. 


SONG STORIES FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Edited by W. H. Luckenbach, D.D. :i2mo, 
cloth, beautiful and large print, superior 

aper, 300 pp. with Index to First Lines, and 

able of Contents. Price $1.00, post free. 


This book contains 218 pleasing stories in 
poetry and rhyme, selected from such authors 
as Phoede Cary, Juniata Stafford. Sophia E, 
Eastman, John G. Whittier, Susan Teall Perry, 
Ethel Lynn, Joanna Bailey, Mary E. Bradley, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, etc., 
and are culled from The Congregationalist, The 
Youth's Companion, The gy Harper’s 
Young People, Golden Days, ristian at Work, 
The Voice, St. Nicholas, New York Evangelist, 
~— Churchman, and other papers of a high 
order. 

These song stories, or poems, are both enter- 
taining and educational. They are adapted for 
children young orold. Many ofthem are admir- 
ably adapted for public recitation. The volume 
promises to be greatly prized and enjoyed by 
the young folks and those who care for them. 

** Many thousands of parents may find this book of 
use to them.’’—New York Herald, 


CHRISTMAS IN 
NARRAGANSET, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
12mo, 268 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Post free. 


A Capital Holiday Story. 
Pleasing in Conception. 
Charming in Execution, 


Over a dozen of most engaging stories are woven 
together in this volume, and woven so skilfully that 
the unity of the narrative is preserved from first to 
last. There are wheels within wheels, but all mov- 
ing in perfect harmony and without friction. 

‘“*This is an entertaining, sparkling, vivacious 
bundle of stories ; just the thing to read aloud in the 
family circle.”— 7he Christian Weekly, New York, 


CHRISTMAS IN 
A PALACE, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
12mo, Cloth. 293 pp. $1.00. Post free. 


THIS IS A TRAVELER'S STORY. 
Original, Racy and Full of Interest. 
Companion to “‘ Christmas in Narraganset.” 


** Edward Everett Hale has written nothing better 
in the way ofa story of late years than ‘Christmas 
ina Palace’ . . . There is no need of our com- 
mending the book. Its bare announcement will se- 
cure for it a multitude of readers,”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

** The spirit and humor with which the main story 
and the numerous short ones which are included in it 
are conceived and delivered, are equally admirable 
and entertaining.*""— National Baptist. 





STUDIES IN 
YOUNG LIFE, 


A Series of Word-Pigtures and Practical 
Papers. 
By BISHOP JOHN H, VINCENT. 


12mo, cloth, 260 pp. Price, $1.25, post free. 

When Bishop Vincent writes for young people, 
itis a foregene conclusion that young people 
ought to read what he has written. These 
sketches are well called * pen-pictures.” They 
are not dry essays—not formal lectures, but just 
hit off some fault, or tell of some good thing done 
in & most readable,enjoyable way. In almost 
every case where a fault is pictured, the better 
thing is done of making the remedy clear, 





HOW TO WIN. 


By Miss Frances E. WILLARD, with an 
introduction by Miss Rose E. CLeve- 
LAND. Square 12mo, cloth, $1. 


A CHARMING BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


ConTENTs: Chapters 1, Why I Wrote of Winning 
—2, Iam Little, But I Am I—3, Aimless Reverie 
vs. A Resolute Aim—4, The New Profession—5, 
The New Ideal of Wor-anhood—6, The New Ideal 
of Manhood—7, The Beautiful—8, The Decalogue 
of Natural Law—9, The Law of Habit—10, How Do 
You Treat Your Laundress ?—11, Novel Reading— 
12, Woman's Opportunity in Journalism—13, At 
What Age Shall Girls Marry ?—14, To the Young 
Woman's Christian Temperance Unions—15, Unity 
of Purpose—16, Finally, Sisters. 


_“* This book will be eagerly welcomed by a mul- 
titude of girls, and cannot fail to dothem good.” 
— Woman's Journal, Boston. 


“It breathes the best thoughts and the noblest 
emotions of its gifted author. As a volume to 
be placed in the hands of the young it possesses 
great value.”’—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


**We cordially recommend ‘How to Win’ to 
our fair readers. It will please, it will inform 
them on many important subjects, and in all 
they will find unexpected and inestimable 
profit.”— National Republican, Washington, D.C. 


HOURS WITH LIVING 
MEN AND WOMEN 
of the REVOLUTION, 


By Benson J. Losstne, LL.D. It treats of per. 
sonal interviews with living men and women of 
the Revolution, from whom are gathered choice 
memories and incidents of importance, contigu- 
ous with the birth and growth of this Republic. 
Illustrated with fac-similes of pen and ink draw- 
ings made by the author when interviewing the 
personages forty-eight years ago. This feature 
is unique, original, and has historic value. 
Square 12mo. Cloth, elegantly bound. Price, 
$1.50, post -paid. 

** Delightful are the contents of this book.”— 
Public Opinion. 


** A new as Well as valuable contribution to the 
history of the Revolution.”—New York Sun. 


“It is crowded with iilustrations.”—News» 
Baltimore. 


**Beautifully printed.’’—Herald, Chicago. 


** More interesting than the best romance,”— 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


‘Delightful entertainment for thousands of 
readers.’’— Republic, Philadelphia. 

“Has a wonderful freshness.’’—Independent, 
New York. 


** One of the freshest books of the decade,’’— 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N.Y. 
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The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE RECENT ELECTION. 
THE Hon. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY. 


North American Review, New York, December. 











HEN the present House of Representatives assembled 

in December last, the Republicans had a majority of 
seven, including the five members from the recently-admitted 
States ; but when it adjourned, although there had been no new 
elections by the people, the majority had increased to twenty- 
four. A majority of seven only in a body consisting of three 
hundred and thirty members, representing widely-separated 
and diverse local interests, was not sufficiently reliable to enable 
the party leaders to inaugurate with confidence the radical 
and extravagant measures which they had determined to 
adopt, and therefore nine Democratic members, who had been 
lawfully elected by the people of their respective districts, were 
ejected from their seats, and in eight of the cases Republicans 
were put in their places. In the other case, the contestant 
was dead and the seat was declared vacant. These nine 
ejected members returned to their constituents, and al! of 
them, except one, became candidates for reélection. Of the 
eight who became candidates, seven have been returned to 


the next House by decisive majorities, and in the district 
where the ejected member did not run, a Democrat has been 
elected to succeed him. This is the result of the appeal to 
the people from the partisan judgments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; and it is no exaggeration to say, that it is a full 
and complete vindication of the course pursued by the Demo- 
crats in resisting by every means in their power the perpetra- 
tion of these outrages upon the right of representation. 

So great a political revolution as has been effected by the 
recent election cannot be accounted for by the stereotyped 
statement that this was an “ off year” and a full vote was not 
polled, or that local divisions and dissensions diverted the at- 
tention of the people from the public questions involved. There 
has scarcely, if ever, been a Congressional campaign in this 
country in which purely local questions were so little discussed, 
or in which local party or personal dissensions had so little in- 
fluence as the one just closed. With perhaps a very few excep- 
tions, the use of money for the purpose of corruption had 
little or no influence upon the result, and it may, therefore, 
be properly accepted as the deliberate judgment of a large 
majority of the people upon the questions submitted to them. 

If the result of an election in this country means anything, 
if the people by their votes actually pronounce judgment 
upon the public questions submitted to them, the result of the 
recent one is undoubtedly an emphatic and conclusive con- 
demnation of the Tariff Act, and its kindred measures grant- 
ing bounties and subsidies to private enterprises. By the 
tariff schedules the whole people are taxed for the benefit of 
afew. Sucha gross abuse of the power of taxation very 
naturally alarmed the whole country. 

The proposed Federal Election Law was another measure 
which the people did not expect, and for which the country 
was not prepared. The Force Bill is better calculated than 
any other measure that could have been devised, to demoral 
ize labor and destroy the value of investments at the South; 
and this, in fact, will be about the only practical effect of its 
passage, because no statute can permanently control the 
political action of the people in this country. It is evident 
that the country does not want such a law,and the Senate 
will probably allow it to die on the calendar and be buried 
with other rubbish at the end of the session. 

There has never been in our history a more extravagant 
Congress than the present one. It is doubtful whether its 
prodigality in the expenditure of the public money has ever 
been equalled by any body of legislators, except the itinerant 
statesmen who infested some of the capitals in the Southern 
States during the period of reconstruction. Large expendi- 
tures afford an excuse for heavy taxation, and, therefore, 
economy in the administration of public affairs is regarded by 
many Protectionists as inconsistent with the fiscal policy of 
that party,and is condemned for that reason. 

The rules of the present House were so framed, and the 
authority of the Speaker and the Committee on Rules has 
been so exercised, as to enable the majority in that body at 
any time to put an end to all opposition to its measures and 
pass them in any form it may choose. If the rules, unjust as 
they are to the minority, had been strictly adhered to in the 
transaction of business, there would have been at least a lim- 
ited opportunity for debate and amendment, and no impor- 
tant measure could have been passed without something like 
proper consideration. But notwithstanding the unfair ad- 
vantage held by the majority under this severe and unprece- 
dented code of rules, it was not satisfied with the almost abso- 
lute power conferred upon it and its presiding officer. 

In some instances, the minority was not permitted to offer 
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a single amendment, and in no case was there allowed ade- 
quate time for debate. The most important Bills, affecting 
large interests in all parts of the country, were rushed 
through the House in the midst of excitement and confusion, 
against the protests of the minority, and often when no 
quorum voted. Contested election cases, involving difficult 
questions oflaw and fact, were disposed of in a few hours, 
and in one case the whole proceedings in the House did not 
occupy more than five minutes. The country looked on these 
proceedings with amazement and indignation, and when the 
extremists had succeeded in putting down all effective oppo- 
sition, and the boast came that the popular branch of the 
legislative department was no longera deliberative body, the 
public patience was completely exhausted. 

Aside from the merits or demerits of any particular meas- 
ure, it was the general judgment of the country that the pol- 
icy of the dominant party, taken as a whole, was too radical, 
and the spirit of its leaders in Congress too illiberal and intol- 
erant, and that, if continued in power, it would ultimately go 
to such extremes as to seriously endanger the peace and pros- 
perity of the people. 





THE LESSON OF THE 4TH OF NOVEMBER. 
CH. DE MAZADE. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, November 15. 


E are living at a time when political and commercial 

questions are strangely complex, because of the numer- 
ous ties by which the peoples of the earth are united to 
each other; when anything that happens in one great in- 
dustrial country is a matter of concern to all the world. This 
refiection is suggested by the news of the recent elections in 
the United States. Primarily, those elections are, of course, 
the business of the Americans themselves; but they are not 
on that account the less important to the nations of Europe, 
and the circumstances under which they took place are 
worthy of note. 

Since the Republicans in America returned to power two 
years ago, they have used and abused all means of acquiring 
and retaining influence. They maintained a factitious ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, by arbitrarily declaring 
certain members of Congress disqualified for seats in that 
House. In the Senate they have gone further; they have 
added to the Union four States which at present can hardly 
be said to be populated. They have formally recognized the 
monopolies established by the powerful leaders of various in- 
dustries, who defrayed the expenses of the last Presidential 
election. The pension list which was opened at the end of 
the War of Secession has developed in their hands into a 
phenomenon. It has not, strange to say, been reduced by 
mortality. On the contrary, now that twenty-five years have 
elapsed since the war, the number of war pensioners (includ- 
ing additions which have been made to it from the ranks of 
the Republican party) is nearly 600,000, and the aggregate of 
pensions is more than $80,000,000. In short, the Republicans 
have utilized everything, the public treasury included, for 
party purposes; z#ter alia, they have passed the McKinley 
Bill, which may have a grave influence, not only upon the in- 
ternal conditions of American life, but also upon the relations 
between the United States and all the commercial countries 
of the world. : 

As the McKinley Bill is the expression of an extreme pro- 
tectionist policy, which contrasts vividly with the moderate 
commercial liberalism of the late President, Mr. Cleveland, 
the Republicans thought that the passage of the Bill would 
capture the majority. As the McKinley Bill, moreover, almost 
shuts foreign commerce out of the American market, the Re- 
publicans calculated that it would enlist the selfish element 
on their side; but they did not apparently see that the Bill, 
while benefiting certain influential capitalists, would injur 
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the consumers, who are the great mass of the people, and 
would provoke an inevitable and terrific opposition. 

The morrow of the passing of the McKinleyBill was the date 
of the recent elections. The question to be decided was: 
Would the people sanction the policy of the Republican 
party, that is, of Messrs. Harrison, Blaine, Reed, McKinley 
and Edmunds, the masters of the hour. The result of that 
appeal to the people is the vote of the 4th of November, 
which has changed the Jersonne/ of all the administrative and 
legislative bodies of the country, with the exception of the 
Senate and the Chief Executive. That vote, briefly described, 
is for the Democrats a signal victory, for the Republicans a 
crushing disaster. 

The immediate cause of the vote of the 4th of November 
is, no doubt, a violent reaction of opinion against the McKin- 
ley Bill; one of those sudden changes of front so characteristic 
of the electoral masses; but the defeat of the Republicans 
is, in the main, the natural consequence of the errors of a 
party,which was formerly great by virtue of its moral strength, 
but has lost its influence by seeking to domineer. 

And now as regards the effect of the vote. The meeting of 
the new House of Representatives will not take place till the 
month of March, and may be deferred to a still later period. 
A change will not take place in the Senate and in the office 
of President before the end of two years. Thus the Republi- 
cans will still be temporarily the masters of the situation, and 
the vote of the 4th of November will have no immediate 
effect; but that vote marks the commencement of the decline 
of the Republican party in the United States; it is an em- 
phatic protest uttered against the spirit of party by one of the 
greatest democracies of the age. If that protest remain un- 
heeded, the political crisis in the American Republic will be- 
come worse, and the fate of that party in the republic which has 
irritated the masses, will eventually be cited in all countries 
as an awful warning to those politicians, who abuse their 
powers during the brief period for which their party is in the 
ascendant. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN CITIES. 
ANDREW D. WHITE. 
Forum, New York, December. 


ITHOUT the slightest exaggeration we may assert that, 

with very few exceptions, the city governments of the 

United States are the worst in Christendom—the most ex- 

pensive, the most inefficient, and the most corrupt. Noone 

who has any considerable knowledge of our own country and 
of other countries can deny this. 

Among our greater municipalities we naturally look first at 
New York and Philadelphia. Both are admirably situated; 
each stands on rising ground with water on both sides; each 
is happy in position, in climate, in all advantages to be desired 
by a great metropolis. One has but to walk along the streets 
of these and other great American cities, to notice at once 
that some evil principle is at work. Everywhere are wretched 
wharves, foul docks, inadequate streets, and inefficient systems 
of sewerage, paving and lighting. The stranger in these 
great cities is guided by few signs giving the names of streets. 
Obstacles of all sorts are allowed ; tangled networks of wires 
frequently exist in such masscs overhead as to prevent access 
to the buildings in case of fire, and almost to cut off the rays 
of the sun. Here and there corporations, or private persons, 
have been allowed to use the streets in such a manner as to 
close them to the general public. In wet weather many of 
the most important thoroughfares are covered with reeking 
mud ; in dry weather the mud, reduced to an impalpable dust 
containing the germs of almost every disease, is blown into 
the houses and into the nostrils of the citizens. 

The city halls of these larger towns are the acknowledged 
centres of the vilest corruption. They are absolutely demor- 
alizing, not only to those who live under their sway, but tothe 
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country at large. Such cities, like the decaying spots onripe 
fruit, tend to corrupt the whole body politic. Asa rule, the 
men who sit in the councils of our larger cities, dispensing 
comfort or discomfort, justice or injustice, beauty or deform- 
ity, health or disease, tothis and, future generations, are men 
who, in no other country, would think of aspiring to such 
positions. Some of them, indeed, would think themselves 
lucky in keeping outside the prisons. Officials intrusted with 
the expenditure of the vast wealth of our citizens, are fre- 
quently men whom no one would think of intrusting with the 
management of his private affairs, or, indeed, of employing in 
any capacity. Few have gained their position by fitness or 
by public service; many have gained them by scoundrelism, 
some by crime. 

It has been my lot to acquire direct experience of City Man- 
agement. During four years I was a member of the Commit- 
tee of the Senate of the State of New York, which had to do 
with municipal affairs, and during part of that time was a 
member of a special Commission of investigation into sundry 
departments of our great commercial metropolis. It has also 
been my lot to have much to do with two American cities of 
less size. I may claim also some knowledge of foreign cities. 
At various times it has been my lot to sojourn in nearly every 
one of the greater municipalities from Edinburgh to Athens, 
from St. Petersburg to Naples, from Paris ,to Buda-Pesth. 
I will not mince matters; | am'willing to incur the suspicion 
of a want of patriotism in telling the‘iruth. In every respect 
for which a city exists, they are vastly superior to our own. 
About a yearsince I stood upon the wharves‘and’in the streets 
of Constantinople. I had passed from one end of Europe to 
the other ; these were the worst I had seen since I left home, 
and a spasm of home-sickness‘came over me. During all my 
residence in foreign cities, never before had the remembrance 
of New York, Philadelphia and other American towns been 
so vividly brought back to me. There in Constantinople, as 
the result of Turkish despotism, was the same hap-hazard, 
careless, dirty, corrupt system which we in America know so 
well asthe results of mob-despotism ; the same tumble-down 
wharves, the same sewage in the docks, the same “‘ pavements 
fanged with murderous stones,” the same filth, the same ob- 
Stacles to travel and to traffic. 

The difference ‘between foreign cities and ours is, that all 
these well-ordered cities in England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Switz2rland, whether in monarchies or republics, accept this 
principle—that citiesare corporations and not political bodies ; 
that they are not concerned with matters of national policy ; 
that national parties, as such, have nothing to do with city 
questions. They base their city governments upon ascer- 
tained facts regarding human nature, and upon right reason. 
They try to conduct them upon the principles observed by 
honest and energetic men in business affairs. We,on the 
other hand, are putting ourselves upon a basis which has al- 
ways failed, and will always fail—the idea that the city is a 
political body, and therefore that it is to be ruled in the long 
run by a city proletariat mob, obeying national party cries. 

What is our safety? The reader may possibly expect me, 
in logical consonance with the statement I have just made, to 
recommend that the city be treated strictly as a corporate 
body, and governed entirely by those who havea direct pecu- 
niary interest in it. If so, he is mistaken. I am no doc- 
trinaire; politics cannot be bent completely to logic—cer- 
tainly not all at once. A wise, statesman-like view would in- 
dicate a compromise between the political idea and the cor- 
porate idea. I would not break away entirely from the past, 
but I would build a better future upon what we may preserve 
from the past. 

To this end I would still leave in existence the theory that 
the city isa political body, as regards the election of the Mayor 
and Common Council. I would elect the Mayor by the votes 
of the majority of all the citizens, as at present ; I would elect 
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the Common Council by a majority of all the votes of all the 
citizens; but instead of electing its members from the wards 
as at present—so that wards largely controlled by thieves and 
robbers can send thieves and robbers, and so that men who 
can carry their ward can control the city—I would elect the 
Board of Aldermen on a general ticket, just as the Mayor is 
elected now, thus requiring candidates for the Board to have 
acity reputation. So much for retaining the idea of the city 
as a political body. In addition to this. in consideration of 
the fact that the city isacorporation, I would have those own- 
ing property in it properly recognized. I would leave to them, 
and to them alone, the election of a Board of Control, without 
whose permission no franchise should be granted, and no ex- 
penditure should be made. This should be the rule; but to 
this ruleI aminclined to make one exception. I would allow 
the votes of the Board of Control, as regards expenditures for 
primary education, to be overriden by a two-thirds majority 
of the Board of Aldermen. I should do this, because here alone 
does the city policy come into direct relations with the gen- 
eral political system of the nation at large. The main argu- 
ment for the existence of our public schools is, that they are 
an absolute necessity to the existence of our Republic; that 
without preliminary education a Republic simply becomes an 
illiterate mob; that if illiterate elements control, the destruc- 
tion of the Republic is sure. On this ground, considering the 
public school system as based upon a national political neces- 
sity, I would have an exception made regarding the expendi- 
tures for it, leaving in this matter a last resort to the political 
assembly of the people. 





POPERY AND HOME RULE, 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 
Westminster Review, London, Noveméer. 


ARDINAL MANNING, in his work on the Supremacy 
of the Vicar of Fesus Christ (1862), most plainly lays 
down the principle of the Pope’s claim to universal sover- 
eignty, and of the authority to establish it, not by the un- 
aided force of truth, but by temporal pains and penalties. 
This would-be vicar of Jesus Christ claims to be the sole ar- 
biter of what is to be believed or rejected; and assumes as 
his prerogative, the power to compel assent to his doctrines 
by every refinement of cruelty, and to secure complete uni- 
formity, by sweeping off the face of the earth all who persist- 
ently dispute his doctrine or defy his authority. 

Another doctrine arising out of that of the Papal suprem- 
acy is, that “no faith is to be kept with heretics,” a doctrine 
which strikes at the very foundation of society itself, and 
constitutes a standing incentive to crime. It has had much 
to do with the crime of Ireland. It still produces untold mis- 
chief in our centres of large population in England, where 
large numbers of Roman Catholics reside. 

Such, then, are the openly avowed designs of Rome—uni- 
versal dominion over the consciences and judgments of man- 
kind. The difficulty of dealing with the situation is not a 
little increased by the duplicity of the Romish priesthood. 
If one of that fraternity be asked how this claim to universal 
dominion is to be dealt with in relation to Home Rule for 
Ireland, he will blandly tell his interrogator that it is all a 
mistake—that “no man in his senses will think for a moment 
that the Pope of Rome has any design at present on Great 
Britain, or that he has any design to dominate or control the 
temporal affairs of any nation.” How, it may fairly be asked, 
does such language harmonize with the statement of Cardinal 
Manning quoted above and still more emphatically expressed 
as follows: 

“| shall not say too much, if I say that we have to subjugate 
and subdue, to conquer and rule, an imperial race. We have 
to do with a will that reigns throughout the world, as the will 
of old Rome reigned once. We have to break that which 
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nations and kingdoms have found to be invincible and in- 
flexible. Were heresy conquered in England, it would be 
conquered throughout the world. All its lines meet here, 
and therefore in England the Church of God (Popery) must 
be gathered in its strength.” 

The question then may fairly be asked, if these things are 
so, if Popery is the hateful and encroaching thing that Prot- 
estants believe it to be, and if an Irish Parliament is longed 
for as one of the steps towards Popish domination in England, 
what bearing should the consideration of these facts have on 
the question of Home Rule for Ireland? It is argued that, if 
Ireland had a Parliament of its own, the Romanists being 
numerically stronger, would use their power to oppress the 
Protestants, to deprive them of their liberty, and to appro- 
priate the national resources to the advancement of their own 
forms of religion. But there are many reasons why this 
should not be the case. 

In the first place, the world is much wiser than it was, when 
Rome assumed the prerogative of propagating her creed by 
the dungeon and the stake. The terrible experiment wrought 
out by the Inquisition and by the State churches of England 
and other lands, convinced the world of the utter futility and 
the gross injustice and cruelty of such methods. The march 
of intellect, the dispersion of many of the grossest forms of 
superstition, the greater prevalence of true Christian feeling, 
and the extension of political power to the great mass of the 
people, have raised a barrier against Papal encroachment on 
civil and religious liberty, which is growing stronger every 
day, and which the Pope, if he had eyes to see, might per- 
ceive to be utterly and forever fatal to his designs on the lib- 
erties and consciences of mankind. 

Again, there is an essential difference between the Irish 
Roman Catholic people and the Pope and Jesuits. History 
has shown again and again, that when the designs of the Pope 
ran counter to the national feeling, the people quietly ig- 
nored the Papal authority. The recent attempt of the Pope 
to come between the Irish people and the National League 
has proved his impotency to oppose the national sentiment. 
The great liberator, Daniel O’Connell, did not hesitate to say, 
“TI take my religion from the Pope, but not my politics.” 
Even the Romish priests in Ireland show unmistakably how 
lightly they esteem the Pope’s authority, when, to secure the 
favor of the English Government, he sets himself in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the people. In fact, there is not soli- 
darity enough in the Romish Church itself, to admit the 
possibility of her realizing her fond dream of universal do- 
minion. 

The more sensible part of the Irish Roman Catholic popu- 
lation sees clearly enough that religious domination isa curse, 
and not a’blessing. But whatever desire there may be on the 
part of a section of the Romanists to revive the temporal 
power of the Pope, and retaliate on their Protestant brethren 
in Ireland by Parliamentary enactment, will be effectually 
provided against by the provisions of any Home Rule Bill 
that the British Parliament will pass for Ireland. It was dis- 
tinctly provided in Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1866, 
that there was to be no power for the endowment of any form 
of religion or any control of religious affairs. And in any 
future Home Rule Bill this provision will have to be jealously 
guarded. With a distinct understanding that all forms of 
religion are to be equal before the law, and that no public 
money is to be spent in aid of any denomination or of any 
denominational schools, there will be no ground whatever for 
apprehension on the part of the Protestants of Ireland as to 
the designs of their Roman Catholic neighbors. 

Let this bone of contention, however, be removed. Let 
the English government promptly take up this position, and, 
with rigid impartiality, refuse to subsidize any form of relig- 
ion, or to give power tothe Irish Parliament to do so, and 
the difficulty will be completely obviated, 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


SEMITIC AND ANTI-SEMITIC. 
The Menorah Monthly, New York, December. 


HERE is every evidence of a decided reaction against the 

Anti-Semitic agitation in Germany, inaugurated by Stoeck- 
er. The young Emperor has, on various occasions, expressed 
himself in language that could not be misunderstood, that 
the Anti-Semitic agitators cannot expect his approval. In 
spite of the protests of Anti-Semitic and ultra-Protestant 
papers, he confirmed the election of the Jew, Professor Bern- 
stein, as Rector Magnificus of the University of Halle; and in 
response to the petition of a poor Jewish widow, her son,a 
virtuoso on the hautbois, was appointed to the Berlin regi- 
ment of Guards, although the commanding officer strenu- 
ously objected to the admission of a Jew. 

Another symptom of a change for the better is the recent 
circular issued by the Protestant Central Council of the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, wherein, after calling attention to 
the part taken by many ministers in the Anti-Semitic agita- 
tion, and pointing out the unchristian character of these 
movements, it says: 





There are undoubtedly existing circumstances among our peasant 
population—grievous sins have been committed—which explain in part 
the Semitic agitation. It isa misfortune that onthe part of the Jews 
the justice of some of the complaints made of the conduct of business- 
men and of journalists is not recognized. 

But we cannot conceal the fact, that many who bear Christian 
names and are of undoubted German nationality, have a full share in 
these iniquities, and that the didactive power, which the service of 
Mammon, the rage for financial speculation, the unscrupulous exploi- 
tation of the economically weak by fraud and usury wield, rests to a 
large extent upon the weakness with which the so-called Christian 
community has yielded to the temptation, and denied their moral 
education and native German impulse. And for that reason we can 
under no circumstances place the responsibility which rests upon the 
whole people, and for which they should do penance if they are 
Christians in reality, upon our Jewish fellow-citizens, in whose ranks 
there are certainly not wanting examples of genuine kindness and 
charitableness, nor models of exemplary husbands, 
children. The responsibility rests upon all alike. 

But if an appeal is made to Christianity, and in its name a crusade 
is preached against the Jews, we must decidedly repudiate such a 
proceeding as unchristian, appealing to the word and example of our 
Saviour, who shamed the Judaism of His time with the promulgation 
of unbounded Samaritan love, and raised the banner of universal love 
in place of national! pride and racial hate. 

We must view it also as a mischievous misleading of the dark in- 
stincts of the German-Christian populace, to direct the discontent of 
the masses upon those who are, as pretended, the cause of the exist- 
ing evils, instead of pointing to the sins committed, as these are only 
partly at fault, and certainly not without the contributive guilt of the 
Christian populace. 

This circular letter has caused no little sensation through- 
out Germany, the more so as the Anti-Semitics had concen- 
trated all their efforts to rouse the prejudices of the Hessian 
population against their Jewish fellow-citizens. 

A very good effect has, moreover, been produced by two 
recent drochures, the one by Prof. Karl Heinrich Schaible, en- 
titled “ The Jews in England from the Eighth Century to the 
Present”; the other by the well-known liberal preacher, Carl 
Schott; both of which are able and scholarly vindications of 
the Jews against the aspersions of their enemies. 

It will be, however, for the Jews themselves to remove the 
causes upon which Anti-Semitism flourished ; and this will be 
possible only by a greater dissemination of culture and edu ca- 
tion among the masses. Baron Moritz von Hirsch has reco g- 
nized this very clearly, and offered to assist by applying m il- 
lions for educational purposes. The emancipation of the J ew 


fathers and 


from his Orientalism, as still manifested in Eastern Euro pe, 
must proceed first from himself, then from the people wi th 
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whom he lives, in order to be full. Had the German Jew not 
taken his full share in his aspirations of the age, his emanci- 
pation would never have been fully accomplished in Germany. 
The equality of the Jew is possible only where he isthe equal, 
in abilities and manners, of his fellow-citizens. 

This work of fitting the Jew to take part in the progress of 
the age is, to a large extent, the mission of the Order of B’ne 
B'rith. From its origin it dwelt upon this as its great object. 
It recognized clearly the fact that the great Redeemer of the 
Jews is education, which alone fits them to accomplish the 
great mission entrusted by Providence to Israel. It first 
builded its groundwork upon the soil of freedom and the 
home of freemen. It then proceeds to extend its influence 
to the old continent. With the institution of a lodge upon 
German soil, in the capital of the Empire, the way was paved. 
Subsequently lodges were established in the Orient, and are 
now flourishing at Jerusalem, Jaffa and Cairo. 

It requires, however, constant and arduous work, and it is 
gratifying to note that the number of active workers for the 
spread and dissemination of the principles of the Order is 
constantly on the increase. With patience and perseverance, 
the extinction of Anti-Semitism may be confidently looked 
for at no distant day, helped and assisted, uo doubt, by the 
good work and influence of the Order B’ne B'rith. 


THE NATURE OF THE NEGRO. 
Pror. N. S. SHALER. 
Arena, Boston, December. 


HE peoples of Africa, whence the greater part of our 

negroes have been derived, have been well known to us 
for but a short time. As they are quite without historic 
records, and apparently not rich in traditions, there seems no 
chance of ever constructing a history of their social devel- 
opment. The type of the Central African races is very pro- 
vincial; it is distinct from that of other peoples, and is, 
therefore, almost necessarily ancient ; for it is almost an axiom 
with naturalists that well-isolated organic forms have a rela- 
tively great antiquity. Moreover, the negro type of to-day 
is certainly nearer to the Anthropoid or pre-human ancestry 
of man than the Aryan, Tartar or Semitic people. The 
measure of this approach to the lower being whence man 
came, is less great than it is commonly assumed to be, but 
the closer affiliation seems clear. The characteristic delinea- 
tions of negro faces on the oldest monuments of Egypt, serve 
to attest the existence of the negro, in substantially the same 
shape in which we now find him, some forty centuries ago, and 
it seems likely that if we could look back for twice or thrice 
that term, we should find the equatorial Africans in form and 
habits much like their descendants of to-day. The African 
tribes of to-day have learned a number of the earlier lessons 
of associated action, and in so far are lifted: above the level of 
the Bushmen or the Andaman islanders. They have acquired 
the habit of subjection to chiefs, of the chase, of rude war and 
of simple husbandry. Religion, save that derived from foreign 
sources,is in the most primitive form of nature worship in which 
men have conceived of the forces which can do them ill, but 
they have in no way organized this vague conception. There 
are some reasons for believing that their social conditions are 
rather above the level of their political organization; here 
and there certain arts are well advanced, and almost every- 
where the people normally subsist by a deliberate and rather 
careful agriculture. They are clearly laborers beyond the 
level of most other savages, and are undoubtedly by far the 
most given to systematic toil of any primitive tribes of the 
tropical, or perhaps any other districts. 

The moral status of these people is exceedingly primitive. 
While they are less cruel than most men of their general con- 
ditions, the sympathies are not much developed; they are 
limited toa moderate devotion to their chief, in which fear 
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plays the largest part; and to a love of their children. 
Friendship between equals, which is the flower of a higher 
civilization, is unknown. All the Negroid races are rudely 
polygamous, and the wife has not risen above the grade of a 
chattel. The result is that there are no enduring families, 
with their store of traditional pride, which has done so much 
to promote the advance of the races where marriage has a 
higher form. The general tone of the people is shown by the 
fact that cannibalism is rather common among them. 
Although rather too much importance is assigned to this 
custom, which is singularly revolting to the higher races, it 
is doubtless a clear indication of the advance to which a race 
has attained. It seems proballe that all the lower races of 
men have been given to this custom. Ina broad view of hu- 
manity, cannibalism appears not as a mark of degradation, 
but as an index of a primitive and lowly esthetic state. It is 
a valuable bit of evidence as to the degree to which the people 
have developed their respect for the body of their fellow-man, 
which is an important but little recognized feature of the more 
cultivated races. In this state of mind of the man with refer- 
ence to the fellow-being, depends, in large measure, all that is 
best in our higher life. 

Coming as slaves to this country, they were at once sub- 
jected to a change in many of their habits of life. The un- 
complicated social framework of slavery made it easier for 
the blacks to accommodate their ancient habits to the new 
life than we might at first suppose would be the case. The 
master took the place of the chief, to whom the black for im- 
memorial ages had been accustomed to render the obedience 
and loyalty which fearinspires ; under this white lord’s control, 
he was hardly more a slave than before. On the whole, this 
lowly man gained by the change in the quality of the servi- 
tude: by the contact with the new master he gradually 
acquired some sense of the motives of the dominant race. 
Christianity was imposed upon him by the superior will; the 
discipline of orderly, associative labor, though the field of 
the activities was limited, had a civilizing influence, for it 
tended to subjugate the passions of the savage, and to make 
him more of the routine man which civilization demands. 

The effect of the external manners of the dominant race 
has also had a great influence on the negro. While the bear- 
ing of a people is naturally the revelation of their inner 
motives, the external action when imitated tends in a way to 
arouse the impulses which the action expresses. 

Another important influence came to the blacks, through 
their contact with the English language. The peculiar rich- 
ness of this speech, the call it institutes upon the mind for 
contextual thoughts, makes it to the savage, perhaps the most 
educative of tongues. It cannot be compassed by any lowly 
people without a decided educative effect. The negro has 
mastered this language in a very remarkable manner, and by 
so doing, has given better proof of, his natural capacity than 
by any other of his accomplishments in this, to him, very new 
world. There are tens of thousands of untrained blacks in 
this country who, by their command of English phrase, are 
entitled to rank among educated men. 

After the African Slaves had been to school to the English 
language and literature and the Protestant religion for about 
two centuries, they were subjected to a most searching ex- 
amination by the trials which befell them in the civil war. 
No other test could have been devised, which was so well cal- 
culated to prove the measure of their gain by their life in 
contact with the whites. During the long years of the re- 
bellion, the negroes of the South remained as peaceful and 
law-abiding as did the poor white, Their own masters 
trusted to them entirely, leaving to their care the helpless 
women and children, with no fear as to the treatment which 
they would receive at their hands. The schooling of the 
negro in the households of the South was such as no savages 
had ever received from a superior race. 
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When we properly estimate the meaning of the conduct of 
the negroes during the war and in the period which has since 
elapsed, we perceive that this race, during its residence in 
this country, has made a moral advance of a really surpris- 
ing extent. Respect for authority, laboriousness above the 
level of common savages, a kindly humor, were all native in 
him and have merely extended by his American training. 
His gentleness and decency of conduct are his principal moral 
gains. The intellectual advance which he has made is hardly 
to be measured, but it is evidently great ; there are hundreds, 
if not thousands, of black men in this country who in capacity 
are to be ranked with the superior persons of the dominant 
race. Indeed, it is hard to say that in any evident feature of 


mind they characteristically differ from their white fellow- 
citizens. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF CRIMINALS. 
Livy-BRUHL. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, November 22. 


T is commonly believed that a disturbance of the reason- 

ing powers is an inseparable concomitant of insanity; but 
the evidence of facts has clearly and repeatedly proved that 
insanity may be moral as well as intellectual, and that, while 
unsoundness of intellect is invariably accompanied by derange- 
ments of the moral sense, an unimpaired intellectual condi- 
tion is not incompatible with a diseased moral state ; in other 
words, that it is possible for moral madness to exist alone. 
The statistics of crime show, moreover, that, in the great 
majority of cases, moral madness is a congenital disease, in- 
herited from parents or ancestors who, if not criminals or ineb- 
riates, were mad, or epileptic, or hysterical. Wheneverthe pub- 
lic conscience is shocked by the discovery of some enormous 
crime, for which no adequate motive can be assigned, it would 
be glad to take refuge in this theory of moral madness, to 
believe that the perpetrator of the crime is a morally 
irresponsible being. There are several obstacles to the 
acceptance of this theory, namely, the difficulty of deter- 
mining the degree to which the criminal is respons- 
ible or irresponsible; the desire of society to avenge his 
victim ; and the instinct of self-preservation, which prompts 
it to prevent him from repeating his crime. To escape 
from the dilemma in which society thus finds itself, it resorts 
to the legal fiction of pronouncing the criminal a person 
of sound mind, and punishes him as if he were morally re- 
sponsible. The argument in favor of this procedure is, that 


it is the only method by which the society of our day can pro-: 


tect itself from moral lunatics, who are its most dangerous 
enemies; but the society of the future—it may be of the 
very distant future—will perhaps adopt a mode of self- 
defense more rational, more scientific,and more humane. 

The morally insane are unfortunate rather than culpable. 
They are, in most cases, the scape-goats, who suffer, under a 


law of héreditary degeneracy, for the faults and vices of their 
ancestors. The duty of an enlightened society, with respect 
to these unfortunates, is not to punish them after they have 
been guilty of crimes, but rather to restrain them from be- 
coming criminals, by confining them in anticipation in asy- 
lums provided for that special purpose. The duty may be not 
inappropriately described as one of moral sanitation. When 
any quarter ofa city is badly lighted, ill-ventilated, and not 
provided with potable water, it is the duty of the whole body 
of citizens to introduce sanitary arrangements into that quar- 
ter, to prevent it from becoming an unhealthy centre, from 
which disease may spread in all directions. Similarly, when 
any section of society is in danger of becominga centre 
of moral infection, it is the duty, as well as the interest, of 
society as a whole, to purify that section, or at least to cir- 
cumscribe it, and so to render it innocuous toits neighbors. In 
other words, the course to be pursued by society with regard 
to moral insanity is one of prevention rather than of cure, and 
one mode of prevention is to hinder the recruitment of the 
etiminal—the morally insane—classes, by giving serious at- 
tention to the moral culture of the young. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE MILLIONAIRES? 
CHARLES F. DOLE. 

New England Magazine, Boston, December. 
HE increase of colossal fortunes threatens our civilization 
with serious problems. Society practically says, to a con- 
siderable number of men: “ You shall have, out of the prod 
uct of the wealth of the world, whatever your heart desires— 
palaces, carriages, yachts, luxurious fare, sumptuous apparel, 
jewels and diamonds, the freedom to travel over the world. 
Moreover, we make this marvellous money power hereditary, 
and have, consequently, a caste lifted above the shoulders o1 
the world, and authorized by custom and the sanction of the 
law to gratify its desires at the cost, in single instances, of 
the whole annual labor of one hundred or more average men, 

or the utmost possible savings of a thousand men.” 

If, indeed, the founder of the fortune had deserved well o1 
the world; if, in every case, his wealth represented some 
grand and exceptional service; if he had been a Socrates or 
an Emerson, deepening the foundations of morals and mak 
ing life better worth living for every one; if he had been a 
Sophocles or a Shakespeare, enriching the world’s literature 
forever; if he had been an Ericsson or Fulton, winning 
the secret of the powers of nature; if he had beena great 
captain of industry, teaching to organize and save the labor 
of thousands of men—in all such cases, society could well 
afford to bid the great helper ask for himself what he desired. 
What shall we say, however, of the ordinary millionaire? 
Has he ever done for society anything to entitle him to com 
mand the unlimited services of the world? Indeed, too often 
he has speculated his way to fortune by gigantic methods of 
cheating and gambling; or he may have been made rich by 


the growth of the great town around his stupid grandfather’s 
farm. 
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It is not strange that we hear various schemes to get rid of 
the millionaires. Tax them out of existence ; assume eminent 
domain of the land, and the chief functions of industrial or- 
ganization, and so contract their field of operations. 

It is not clear, however, that the trouble which creates such 
obvious injustice is not in human nature, rather than in the 
system that permits millionaires. While at times we feel like 
using our power to get rid of the millionaires, it must be 
granted that there are compensations in enduring them. Who 
knows but that, on the whole, the millionaires take better care 
and make shrewder use of the savings of the world than we 
would if we all had a voice in spending the money? Are we, 
who can never be millionaires, sure that we would like better to 
live in a world which had made them forever impossible? I 
am not quite sure. Meantime, let us see what we might do 
with them, as long as they continue. In other words, let us 
establish our ideal use for them, and ask whether it would in 
any respect be at the loss of human welfare. 

It is a constant complaint, at present everywhere, that the 
millionaires escape the burden of taxation. The poor pay in 
full for the public expenses; the rich mainly collect of the 
poor. Suppose, then, that society stops pursuing the rich 
man, and instead of hunting after his stocks and bonds and 
mortgages, and trying to force him to pay twice, and to swear 
oaths about his property, suppose it only taxes what is in 
sight ; since all that really is, is in sight somewhere. Let so- 
ciety now adopt the good rule to “ pay as you go,” refuse to un- 
dergo debt, and get rid, as fast as possible, of existing debts, 
and then depend altogether upon the rich men for all the 
great extra expenses of society. We do not propose to tax or 
compel them, but to establish a public opinion as tothe duties 
and responsibilities of wealth, which no man would wish to 
disregard. 

Suppose, for instance, there is need of a city hall, or a new 
park, or a steam cruiser, we will substantially say to, perhaps, 


.a single very rich man: “ Here is an opportunity for an hon- 


orable public service. We are all aware that your wealth, 
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which all society has helped you to win, is more than you or 
your children need or deserve. We, therefore, give you the 
opportunity to recognize the obligation which you are under 
to the city, which has provided you with the shelter of her 
laws and institutions. We will allow you the privilege of giv- 
ing the city a hall ora park, or of giving the nation a cruiser.” 

“But this is impossible,” you object. The rich man would 
not give. , 

Please be not so dogmatic. The plan follows good, old- 
fashioned precedent. The rich men of Athens, for ex- 
ample, nsed to fit out a war trireme, or give a public celebra- 
tion. Tax aman, put the law upon him, and he will rebel. 
But take him on the side of his honor or generosity, or his 
public spirit; bring to bear, not the law, but a vigorous public 
opinion, and the man will give. 

In short, we propose, for a while, to treat the millionaires 
like Christians—better, it is true, than they deserve to be 
treated, but no better than we ourselves like to be treated. 
We propose to assume the truth that they owe grand services 
to society, and that they would naturally choose to do gen- 
erous things; we propose to educate our children to this 
idea; we propose to make the opinion gradually irresistible, 
that expects a rich man to hold his money as a trustee for the 
benefit of society, and is shocked at a man’s refusal so to hold 
and use it. We might cite the wise and generous gifts of Mr. 
Rindge in Cambridge, Mr. Baxter in Portland, and Mr. Pratt 
in Baltimore, as among the signs which show that our rich 
men are not without conscience, generous ambition, anda 
healthy sensitiveness to the public opinion of their respon- 
sibility. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 


CATHOLICS AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
EDITORIAL. 
Dublin Review, October to December. 

Ts universal insubordination of the working classes is un- 

doubtedly the most formidable problem confronting so- 
ciety at the present day. The growing discontent with what 
must always be the condition of the majority of mankind, 
tends to assume the dimensions of a general revolt against 
the primeval curse of Adam. Religion and civilizaticn are 
alike threatened by the movement. 

The dissatisfaction of the working-man with his lot is due, 
in great measure, to the false direction of popular instruction, 
in cultivating faculties which find no exercise in his avoca- 
tion. Partial mental culture is in most cases a curse to a 
man whose life must be spent in performing the functions of 
a living automaton, and the stimulus to the brain becomes 
an incentive to excess in the craving for excitement engen- 
dered in the vacant mind. The object of modern educational 
reform is at once to render his daily task less distasteful to 
the workman, by giving him a comprehension of the scientific 
principles that underlie it, and to enable him, if sufficiently 
intelligent, to rise to the higher walks of his calling. assum- 
ing the superintendence and direction of others. The disre- 
gard of manual training in the educational scheme also tends 
to bring hand labor into disrepute, as worthy of the illiterate 
only, and leads to the prevailing overcrowding of the trades 
and professions, and ever-growing concentration of popula- 
tion in the urban centres. 

To reform this false view of life and re-invest manual labor 
with the dignity properly appertaining to it, while reconcil- 
ing the workman to his task by extending his knowledge of 
its scientific basis, is the aim of those who now seek to give 
popular instruction a more practical and less exclusively liter- 
ary direction. From a purely commercial point of view the 
change is no less urgent. 
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Industrial education consists of two distinct branches, a 
lower and a higher. The former, styled Manual Training, 
consists of the drilling of the rank and file of the army of in- 
dustry in the use of the hand itself and its adjuncts, the tools 
and implements of trade; the latter, Technical Education, 
properly so called, is the form of teaching required for the 
captains of labor, manufacturers and foremen, designers and 
superintenders of works. It comprises theory as well as 
practice, and is defined as art and science applied to indus- 
try. 

Changes in the condition of industry have revolutionized 
the workman’s position and rendered his preliminary school- 
ing especially necessary. One of these changes is the grad- 
ual disappearance of apprenticeship, the old-fashicned cur- 
riculum of skilful labor. Its capabilities as a training system 
had their most illustrious development in the schools of the 
great Italian painters, in which a band of intelligent disci- 
ples codperated with the master in the production of his work. 
Taken altogether, with the homely influences and transmis- 
sion of traditional method, it came nearer to the ideal of in- 
dustrial training than anything which seems likely to take its 
place. 

In England, within a few years, great advances have been 
made in manual and technical training. But there a system- 
atized method is still lacking, in the efforts being made on 
behalf of industrial education. What is chiefly wanted in 
England is, that the organizations for advanced technical 
training should be coérdinated with, and welded on to, the 
general educational system of the country. The primary 
schools, except in drawing, have no preparation for, nor con- 
necting link with, the higher course of scientific teaching. 

The form of manual training consisting in the use of tools, 
is carried to the highest perfection in Russia at the Imperial 
Technical School for Government Engineers at Moscow, and 
in the Manual Training Colleges—twelve in number—in the 
United States. Excellent industrial schools, too, are found 
in France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy—one at Delft in 
Holland and one at Brussels. 

The necessity for the creation of industrial schools, like that 
in so many schemes for social reconstruction, has arisen 
in a great measure from the suppression of the monastic or- 
ders, the founders and fosterers of the culture of industry. 
From the monasteries, reviled as abodes of idleness by the 
modern world, went forth the creative impulse that revivified 
art, and in their peaceful cloisters alone was found an atmos- 
phere sufficiently calm to shelter its infancy and stimulate its 
progress. With the secularization of the monasteries their tra- 
ditions of labor education past away; for the parish clergy 
could only partially combine with their spiritual ministry the 
utilitarian functions fulfilled by the monks. The latter were 
the great instructors of the working classes, and the effect of 
their civilizing influence in permeating the lower strata of 
society, is only appreciated, when the results of its absence 
are seen. 

Even in this later age a new monastic Order has come into 
existence, the ttility of which in its special sphere of indus- 
trial training is acknowledged by men of all creeds alike: 
the venerable Abbé de la Salle, the founder of the Schools of 
the Christian Brothers, was the pioneer of technical educa- 
tion, in which hé divined the great want of the coming age. 
The justly celebrated institution in Paris, under the charge 
of the Christian Brothers, is universally acknowledged to 
be a model industrial school, with which much more high- 
ly endowed secular establishments seek to compete in vain. 
The Christian Brothers have also many establishments in 
the United Kingdom, and one at Artane, near Dublin, not 
less admirable than their school in Paris, though intended 
for a lower class of pupils. 

The silent monks of La Trappe give high class industrial 
training. The Benedictines in Australia are doing excellent 
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work, as also the Fathers of the Holy Ghost at Bagamoyo, 
south of Zanzibar. 

In addition to the practical advantages conferred by a gen- 
eral system of technical training on the community ard on 
the individual, it has a third more indirect form of action for 
the benefit of society, in creating the atmosphere, or mz/zeu, 
in French phrase, required for artistic production. Between 
artist and craftsman there is no essential] distinction, and in 
the’best periods of art their functions have been interchange- 
able. True art, indeed, can only exist as the apex of a pyra- 
mid, broadening down to its foundation in the humblest 
forms of ornamentation. Adaptation to purpose is the life- 
spring of artistic creation, which has its radical cause in the 
barbaric instinct of decoration. The Nadir of art is reached 
when exhibition becomes the final cause of its existence, and 
canvases of arbitrary shape, size and subject, are thrust into 
frames to form part of the monstrous mosaic of a modern 
gallery. 

The prevailing indifference to appropriateness in the plac- 
ing of studio pictures, is scarcely caricatured in the well- 
known story of the wealthy American at Florence, in search 
of one to fill a space over the mantel-piece of his dining-room. 
The subject of the only one which fulfilled the requisite con- 
ditions of size, ‘‘ Herodias’s daughter bearing the head of St. 
John,” seemed a bar to its selection for such a position; but 
the discriminating patron of art did not allow himself to be 
baulked by such a trifle. A few strokes of the artist’s brush 
converted the grim trophy into a plum-pucding, and Salome 
smiled thenceforward on his board as the innocent harbinger 
of Christmas festivity. 

If we can make art common we shall do much to make it 
great, and this result, with all the others attainable by the 
same means, can only be achieved by the extension of our in- 
dustrial and technical training. 





MISS MITFORD. 
Temple Bar, London, November. 


¢6 HE memory of Leigh Hunt,” wrote Edmund Ollier, “ is 

a perfume in the heart of literature”; a Jot fourrz, one 
might say,expanding the simile, in which subtle essences and 
Eastern spices are blent with English rose-leaves. 

The memory of Mary Russell Mitford has its perfume, too 
—the scent of new-mown hay in dewy meadows, the breath of 
wild briar and hawthorn from country hedgerows. She was 
the first Englishwoman from whose graceful and sympathetic 
pen came studies of rural scenery equally faithful and charm- 
ing, whose humor and pathos, unforced and unexaggerated, are 
true alike to “‘ Nature and human nature.” Others have per- 
haps passed her on the same path—Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Thack- 
eray, Mrs. Walford in ‘‘ Dinglefield”—but it would be un- 
grateful to forget that Miss Mitford led the way. 

It was an unusual combination of powers which made this 
shrewd delineator of rural manners also one of the few women 
dramatists whose works have succeeded, not only in the 
library, but onthe boards. Her plays are no longer acted, 
her stories no longer read, but she still lives in her letters; 
rather prejudiced, excessive in praise of those she loved, but 
lively, observant, obviously sincere, and deriving a pathetic 
interest from the life of self-sacrifice and hard work, the 
sunny side of which they usually chronicle. 

Her father, Dr. Mitford, one of the Mitfords of Bertram 
Castle, Northumberland, married her mother, Mary Russell, 
the last representative of a branch of the great Bedford family, 
in 1785. She was ten years older than her husband, who, it 
is to be feared, was most attracted by her land and fortune of 
twenty-eight thousand pounds. He had already run through 
the rent-roll he inherited, and he quickly dissipated his wife’s 
ample fortune. He is described by Chorley as “a robust. 
showy, wasteful profligate . a schemer in bubble com- 
panies, a gambler in London whist clubs.” When Mary, born 
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in 1787, was eight years old, she had to share a dreary refuge 
with her father within the rules of the King’s Bench. 

There was nothing more to lose; but it was an age of 
speculation, and therefore something might yet be won. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Mitford took the little girl to a lottery office, 
made her choose a number, and, by a strange freak of fortune, 
became the happy possessor of twenty thousand pounds. By 
1810, however, he was again in difficulties; yet managed to 
keep his head above water until 1820, when the blow fell. By 
an extraordinary combination of extravagance and ill-luck, 
he had dragged his family from affluence through many de- 
grees of increasing poverty to a condition, in which “there 
was nothing between the father and mother and hopeless 
destitution but the genius and industry of their daughter.” 

She had published, in 1810, a volume of ‘* Miscellaneous 
Poems,” which gave her a wonderful reputation, considering 
how little poetical merit they have. In 1814, at a dinner of 
the “ British and Foreign School Society,” at Freemasons’ 
Hall, London, she heard “a poetical tribute” of her ownsung 
amidst enthusiastic applause. At the same dinner Lord Lans- 
downe proposed her health; and the Duke of Kent, fearing 
that Lord Lansdowne’s voice had not been heard by all in the 
immense assembly, repeated with stentorian lungs the proposal 
to drink her health. The health was drunk with “three 
times three,” a flourish of drums and trumpets from the Duke 
of Kent’s band and the continued plaudits of five hundred 
people. These were remarkable honors, indeed, to be paid 
to a girl of twenty-seven, whose only title to distinction was 
that she had written some indifferent poems. 

Later she had the honor of being taken in to dinner by 
another member of the royal family—the Duke of Sussex— 
about whom she wrote: 

Nothing could have exceeded the civility of that royal porpoise. 
Never, surely, did man eat, drink, or swear so much, or talk such bad 
English. He is a fine exemplification of the difference between 
speaking and talking; for his speeches, except that they are mouthy 
and wordy and commonplace, and entirely without ideas, are really 
not much amiss. 

Few letters offer so many temptations as hers to linger and 
to quote. Whether serious or playful, they always reflect the 
writer's quick observation and warm heart. When she 
laughs, it is so genially, that even the laughed at must for- 
give her. 

She is very saucy about her sisters of the pen, although she 
admits that Miss Austin is pretty and Miss Edgeworth pre- 
sentable. 

‘*George Whittaker has given me ‘ Cur de Lion’ by Miss Por- 
den” (afterwards the devoted wife of Sir John Franklin) ‘* to review. 

She is a very pleasant young woman, and her conversation is 
easy and natural. She is ugly, of course. All literary ladies are so. 
I never met one in my life (except Miss Jane Porter, and she is rather 
passée) that might not have served for a scarecrow to keep the birds 
from the cherries.” 

Miss Mitford herself, however, was not unattractive, in 
spite of being rather short and stout. Mrs. S. C. Hall wrote 
of Miss Mitford, that she was always pleasant to look at, and 
had her face not been so “ outspread” she would have been 
handsome. She had notaste in dress. It is recorded of her 
that she appeared at an evening party— 

Most unbecomingly dressed in a striped satin something, neither 
high nor low, with very short sleeves, for her arms were white and 
finely formed. She wore a large yellow turban, which added 
considerably to the size of her head. She had evidently bought the 
hideous thing ew route, and put it on in the carriage, for pinned at the 
back was a somewhat large card, on which were written, in somewhat 
large letters, these astounding words: ‘‘ Very Chaste; oniy Five and 
Threepence.” 

Among her friends she numbered all the most eminent 
literary people of her day, to all of whom she was gracious 
and kind and helpful. But her dearest friend was Elizabeth 
Barrett, whose course, from the time she was a wretched in 
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valid in England until she died at Casa Guidi, Miss Mitford 
watched with constantly increasing interest and affection. 
Early in 1854, after prolonged suffering, endured most 
patiently—retaining to the very last her love of Nature and of 
books, her sympathetic tenderness for her friends and her 
faith in God—Mary Russell Mitford gently passed away. 


MUDIE ANDCIRCULATING LIBRARIESIN ENGLAND. 
2 
Journal des Debats, Parts, November 8. 


HE announcement of the death of Charles Edward Mudie 

suggests a reference to the influence exercised by the sys- 
tem of circulating libraries, of which he wasthe founder. Sev- 
eral novelists of talent, among whom are Mrs. E. Lynn Linton 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy, have complained bitterly of the prej- 
udice that forbids Englith writers to touch on certain sub- 
jects, conjugal infidelity, for example. Mrs. Linton has, in- 
deed, gone so far as to say that of all the works of imagina- 
tion that are published now-a-days, those written by English 
authors are the most feeble, the most untrue to life, the most 
vapid, the most void of expression, and the least tragic; that 
they are utterly destitute of dignity, of grandeur, and of that 
indefinable excellence that immortalizes. The works which 
Mrs. Linton thus criticises, perhaps too severely, are charac- 
terized by prudery and monotony, but, at the same time, by 
a freedom from impropriety which they owe, to some extent, 
to the fact that the circulating libraries in England enjoy a 
sort of monopoly. It is true, as Mr. Walter Besant once said, 
that every novelist may choose his own subject and expend 
his artistic skill upon it; he may, in short, write as he pleases ; 
but if he oversteps certain bounds, Mudie will not circulate his 
books. He hasthusthe choice between a restrained use of his 
pen and anempty purse. It is doubtful whether Mudie, in thus 
circumscribing the range of the English novel, was control- 
ling, or merely conforming to, public opinion. In either case, 
his system of circulating libraries has, in this respect, as well 
as in others, been beneficial. It has, above all, developed a 
taste for books among the middle classes, and helped to bring 
books within their reach. To-day there is not a small 
town in England where some one does not know and love the 
name of Mudie. 


SCIENTIFIC, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
SINCE COLUMBUS. 
WILLIAM F. DURFEE, ENGINEER. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, December. 

I.—EARLY STEPS IN IRON MAKING. 
RON was unknown to the aboriginal inhabitants of Amer- 
ica; although copper tools, weapons, ornaments and ves- 
sels were occasionally found in their possession. The first 
mention of the existence of iron ore on thiscontinent was by 
Thomas Harriot, “ the geographer ” of the second expedition 
to Virginia. Nothing seems to have come of this discovery, 
however ; and the colony, being menaced by Indians, became 

discouraged and returned to England in 1586. 

We next read of American iron ore in the history of the 
colony which located at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. We 
learn that ‘On the roth of April, 1608, the company’s ship 
sailed from Jamestown, loaded with iron ore, sassafras, cedar 
posts, and walnut boards.” Seventeen tons of iron made 
from this ore in England were solc to the East India Com- 
pany for £4 perton. This was undoubtedly the first sale of 
iron made from American ore. An attempt was made to es- 
tablish iron workson Falling Creek, about 66 miles above 
Jamestown. but on March 1oth, 1622, the buildings were 
burned by the Indians and 347 persons were killed ; thus end- 
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ing in fireand blood the first attempt to make iron ona man- 
ufacturing scale on this continent. 

We have no account of the actual form of the furnaces or 
other apparatus, nor any description of the methods of smelt- 
ing used in the earliest iron works of this country; but it 
seems highly probable that our earliest iron-masters would 
naturally have adopted the simplest and cheapest methods 
known to be capable of accomplishing the desired result, and 
as fuel and ore were abundant, it is not likely that economy 
would be much studied in their use. 

The simplest process of obtaining iron from ore can be 
carried out in an ordinary blacksmith’s fire, by throwing 
crushed ore upon the ignited fuel, covering it with coal, and 
urging the fire with the bellows. After a considerable time 
there will be found in the bottom of the fire an irregular mass 
of forgeable metal. A modification of this process has long 
been practised by the iron-workers of Persia and adjacent 
countries, who have manufactured iron and steel from the 
days of Tubal-Cain to the present time, and have fabricated 
therefrom cutting tools and weapons of unsurpassed excel- 
lence. The keenness of edge, wonderful temper, and mar- 
vellous elasticity of the swords of Damascus have had a world- 
wide fame for thousands of years. 

The first attempts to smelt iron ore were probably made in 
open, or perhaps partially enclosed, fires, in which the opera- 
tion was conducted without the stimulus of a blast; but the 
slow and very irregular burning of the fuel during calms, as 
compared with its more rapid and effective combustion when 
urged by a high wind, must have soon suggested the desira- 
bility of a regular current of air, and we find that the use of 
some contrivance for this purpose is of great antiquity. Bel- 
lows are known to have been used by the Egyptians over 
three thousand years ago. 

The early American forges were blown either by the ordi- 
nary leather bellows, by wooden cylinders called blowing- 
tubs, or by the ¢romfe (or water-bellows), and there are still 
to be found in use a few examples of each of these primitive 
methods of “ raising the wind.” 

The first successful iron works in this country were erected 
in the province of Massachusetts Bay, in what is now the 
town of Saugus, a suburb of the city of Lynn, ten miles from 
Boston, Mass. They were completed in 1845, and it is re- 
corded thaton May 6, 1646, Richard Leader, the general 
agent of the company, purchased ‘‘some of the country’s 
gunnes to melt over at the foundery.” This statement seems 
to justify the belief that there may have been a reverberatory 
furnace in this ‘“ foundery,” as such furnaces were well known 
in Europe at that date, and castings of all sorts were made 
from metal melted in them; but it is also known that scrap 
cast iron can be melted in a blast furnace without difficulty. 

It is certain that in 1645, at Lynn, was cast the first piece 
of hollow ware made in America—‘“‘a small iron pot capable 
of containing about one quart.” This pioneer of American- 
made castings was in existence in 1844, but recent efforts to 
ascertain its whereabouts have been unsuccessful. The 
Lynn works seem to have been popular and profitable for 
many years. 

Works for the manufacture of iron were afterwards erected 
in other parts of New England, and thence the business 
spread into New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. During the “French War” (3755), there were a num. 
ber of furnaces in operation, at which ‘“‘cannon, bombs, and 
bullets’ were made in great quantity, and many of these 
iron works furnished similar supplies to the Continental 
army during the Revolution. 

It is a matter of regret that no drawings of the early iron 
works in this country have been preserved. The only knowl- 
edge we have is from such meagre verbal descriptions as are 
given by the writers of the time,combined with illustra- 
tions of furnaces and processes of manufacture of iron known 
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to haveXbeen used at or near the same period in Europe. 
The works at Lynn seem to have embraced a blast-furnace, a 
foundry, and a forge. The product of the furnace was in 
part made into “ sowe iron,” and the remainder used in “ ye 
foundery ” for the manufacture of hollow ware and other 
castings. In “ye forge” the “sowe iron” was converted into 
“all sorts of bar iron.” ‘‘Sowe iron” was made by running 
the molten iron from the furnace into a trench in sand, 
where it solidified. The “sows” were often twenty feet in 
length, and their weight from twelve to fifteen hundred 
pounds. 





HOW TO MEASURE THE INVISIBLE. 
HENRY M. PARKHURST. 
Sidereal Messenger, Northfield, Minn., November. 
I, 


WHEN Comte’s Positive Philosophy was published, some 

forty years ago, Kirchoff had not made the discovery 
which lies at the foundation of all spectroscopic analysis. It 
seemed then that there could be no question of the correct- 
ness of his assertion, that the chemistry of the stars would be 
forever beyond the reach of human investigation. ‘“ Wesee,” 
he said, ‘‘ how we may determine their forms, their distances, 
their bulk, and their motions, but we can never know any- 
thing of their chemical or mineralogical structure ; and, much 
less, that of organized beings living on their surface.” The 
fact that to-day, what he pronounced forever impossible, and 
there was no one to tell him nay, has already been attained, 
should be a lesson to us never to be positive of the impossi- 
bility of attaining any sort of knowledge. Whatever know- 
ledge man has sufficient conception of to imagine a theory 
with regard to, there is, so far as we know, a possibility of his 
reaching, in some way and at some time. 

Before the invention of the telescope, an object upon the 
moon's surface, fifty miles in diameter, could not be seen, 
and it seemed impossible that man should ever know about 
lesser objects. The thousands of minute craters upon the 
moon’s surface can now be measured, and the magnifying 
power of telescopes may be still further increased. Mow the 
telescope enables us to measure the invisible by first render- 
ing it visible, but the spectroscope, a later invention, enables 
us to measure the invisible without making it visible. To 
explain the operation of the spectroscope, I will not go into 
its history to the time of the flood, when the colors of the 
rainbow first attracted attention; but will begin with the 
time of Newton, who, in 1664, studied those same colors, pro- 
duced by refracting the sun’s rays through a glass prism. When 
the aperture through which the sunlight was received upon 
the prism wasa circular hole in the shutter, each kind of 
light formed a circle in a different place, according to its 
refrangibility, the different circles lapping over each other 
and mingling their colors. By changing the form of the 
aperture to a slit, he found that the colors became much more 
pure. Carrying out the same plan to greater perfection, 
Wollaston observed, in 1802, some of the principal dark lines 
in the spectrum, which he considered as the boundary lines 
between the different pure colors. These lines were carefully 
observed and mapped by Frauenhofer in 1814. Were the 
rays of light of all degrees of refrangibility between certain 
limits, there would be no dark lines. In the continuous 
spectrum of an incandescent, non-volatile substance, such as 
carbon under ordinary conditions, there are no dark lines. 
The existence of these dark lines in the sunlight, shows that 
there are certain degrees of refrangibility, which do not exist 
in the sunlight as it comestous. It was the discovery by 
Kirchoff, in 1859, of the cause of this, of the way in which 
these kind of rays in the original light from the incandescent 
body of the sun are weeded out of the continuous spectrum 
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by glowing gases in the sun’s atmosphere, which was the first 
step in the science of spectroscopy. 

When common salt is put into the flame of a Bunsen 
burner, instead of its light becoming diffused in a continuous 
spectrum, it is wholly confined to two narrow lines, close 
together. Upon comparing the position of these two lines, 
it had been found that they exactly, or at least very nearly, 
correspond with Frauenhofer’s two D lines. Kirchoff 
traced the identity of the lines, and showed that it demon- 
strated the existence of the vapor of sodium in the sun’s 
atmosphere. Convinced of this, he at once proceeded to in- 
vestigate what other chemical elements could be found to 
exist in the sun’s atmosphere by the appearance of their lines 
in the solar spectrum. His most remarkable result was the 
discovery, that more than sixty dark lines in the solar spectrum 
exactly coincide with as many of the bright lines produced 
by the vapor of iron; demonstrating the existence of iron in 
the form of vapor in the sun’s atmosphere. And later there 
have been found to be no less than 460 iron lines in the solar 
spectrum. Various other chemical elements are also identi- 
fied. But, for my present purpose, it is enough to have made 
it apparent, that the cause of the dark lines in the spectrum 
of the sun and of the stars is known, and that we can safely 
rely upon the conclusions which follow from the phenomena 
which we observe in relation to them. 





HEREDITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
A. CAMPBELL CLARK, M. D. 
The Sun Magazine, London, December. 


UST as the theories of evolution and spontaneous genera- 
tion threatened at one time to sap the foundations of relig- 
ious belief,so at present there is a growing disposition to 
strain the logic of heredity, and thereby discount the sum of 
human responsibility. Man, it is argued, is an organization, 
the resultant of the organization of his ancestors; that or- 
ganization rules him by inexorable laws; if it has been gouty, 
he must have the gout; if it has been tainted with insanity, 
he must be a lunatic; if it has been vitiated by a passion for 
gambling, he must be a gambler. He has no escape from 
the “tyranny of his organization.” This is only partially 
true. The incapacity of insane minds to distinguish between 
right and wrong; the inability to resist temptation which we 
ourselves at times experience are to some extent inherited 
weaknesses, but the blame attaching to them is not entirely 
due to our ancestry ; we are more or less capable of resisting 
them, and by exercising our power of resistance we may sub- 
due them. Heredity in a word is a stern reality but not an 
absolute tyrant. All sane men and sane women are to some 
degree morally responsible. . 

That deadly form of fatalism, the belief that the tyranny of 
Organization cannot be evaded, has often a powerful influ- 
ence in precipitating insanity where there is an hereditary 
tendency to it; but that it is possible to resist and eventually 
conquer the tendency may be inferred from the theory of 
evolution itself; for it isa part of that theory that favorable 
variations are naturally enduring, while variations that are 
unfavorable are prone to become extinct, from which it fol- 
lows that living a life in harmony with the laws of physiology 
consumption, gout and insanity may through time be ef- 
fectually stamped out. 

The moral which may be deduced from these premises is 


that the destiny of each one of us is ruled by his own individ- 
ual resolve and effort. As an incentive to such effort we 
should bear in mind that posterity will some day speak of us 
as we do of our ancestry, and that it may in turn disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the sins of the fathers, and accuse us of propa- 
gating brain at the expense of muscle, of breeding idiocy, 
insanity and nervous diseases by living at too high pressure, 
and of overstraining young brains to make them prodigies of 
learning ; we should, in short, reflect upon the everlasting 
truth that “no man liveth unto himself.” 
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A PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORY. 


J. P. DURAND (DE GROS). 
Revue Philosophique, Parts, November. 


HAT philosophic method, that anzma scientie which accel- 

erates the progress of science by clearly laying down its first 
principles has not hitherto been cultivated by physiologists. 
Hence physiology makes little progress; it is yet, so to speak, 
in the larval state for want of clear definitions. This article 
is intended to supply that deficiency as regards one branch of 
physiology, the science of organology. 

The human organism is an assemblage of elementary organ- 
isms, of which each possesses all the fundamental attrib- 
utes manifested by the whole, and may be termed an organic 
integer or unit. 

Such integer’s part of the vital work of the whole organism 
is the functzon of that integer. 

The organic integer or unit is made up—/rs/, of a nervous 
centre which is the seat of a pshychic principle of the same 
nature as that occupying the cerebral centre and which it is 
agreed to call the soul or Ego; secondly, of nervous conductors 
which convey to and from the centre; ¢hird/y, of an instru- 
mental organ situated at the periphery or boundary where 
the conductors end; and, fourth/y, of an external d7fferentiat- 
ing organ which, though not strictly speaking a part of the 
integer, is its necessary complement, inasmuch as it is a 
special physiological agent which the instrumental organ is 
obliged to employ, in order that the integer may carry out its 
function. 

The human body is thus nota kingdom where one queen 
soul sits enthroned in perfect solitude, but a colony of psychic 
individualities, which are absolutely distinct, but are all sub- 
ordinate to a chief, the cerebral Ego, which so far as they are 
concerned isa frimus inter pares. Thisthought of physiologi- 
cal and psychic plurality is confirmed by our internal experi- 
ence. We know thatat every moment we are performing men- 
tal acts without being aware of them, we are unconscious of our 
own subjective state. Now, unconscious subjectivity, uncon- 
scious sensation, for example, is a contradiction in terms; but 
the contradiction is explained, when I remember that though 
a certain sensation of mine may not be experienced by me, 
that is, by the Ego which is the psychic centre of my whole 
being. it is felt by one of my other Egos, by the psychic prin- 
ciple, which presides over that unit of my organism 
which is the seat of the sensation. This theory of human 
polyzotsm and poly psychism will hereafter, it may be added, 
give birth to new doctrines, psychological, moral, and eschato- 
logical. 

From the foregoing principles it may, moreover, be deduced, 
that however great may be the diversity and complexity of a 
man’s vital functions,they are all in the main subject to oneand 
the same law, and that law may be expressed by a very simple 
formula. In point of fact, every function of a human organism 
may be resolved into a placing in communication with each 
other of a psychic and a material factor, in order that one of 
these factors may modify the other. The two factors being, on 
the one hand, an organic integer or unit, which, as already ex- 
plained, is composed of a central psychic individuality, of 
centripetal and centrifugal conductors, and of a peripheric 
instrumental organ, and, on the other hand, that special agent, 
the external differentiating organ, which communicates the 
impulse it receives from the integer’s peripheric instrument 
to a certain modification of matter which constitutes the ob- 
ject and end of the function. 

The functional product of the communication between the 
two factors has certainly nothing in common with the exter- 
nal agent, the differentiating organ. It is rather a result due 
to properties inherent in the psychic factor. When, for in- 
stance, the visual nerve is excited by that external agent 
called light, that is, when communication takes place 
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between the light and that peripheric instrument, the eye, 
the colors, which are the functional product of that commun- 
ication, are neither inthe light nor in the objects that reflect 
it, but in the sense of color which resides exclusively in the 
sensorium of the person whosees. From this it is easy to 
draw several conclusions, of which the following is one exam- 
ple: 

As the functional product of a human organism is derived 
not from the external agent but fromthe psychic centre when 
it is excited by communication with that agent, it follows 
that if a method can be discovered of exciting the psychic 
centre directly, that is, without using the external agent asa 
medium, it will be possible to arrive atthe functional product 
without any external agent whatever. 

This may be made clear by a commonplace illustration. A 
sapid body placed in communication with the tongue produces 
a sensation of taste and a secretion of saliva, but let a gour- 
mand be vividly reminded by hypnotic suggestion of the pleas- 
ures of the table, and, without the aid of that external agent, 
—a sapid body,—his mouth will water. 


CONCERNING A SKELETON OF THE GREAT FOSSIL 
BEAVER, CASTORO/JDES OH/IOENSTS. 
JOSEPH MOORE. 
Fournal of the Cincinnati Soctety of Natural History, 
November. 
N the fall of 1889, while some farmers in the eastern part 
of Randolph County, Indiana, were opening a very large 

ditch to drain a swampy tract locally known as ‘‘The Dis- 
mal,” the contractor came upon a skeleton which, on account 
of its ‘‘standing in the natural position,” and on account of 
its ‘‘ wonderful tusks,” awakened a desire to save allthe parts 
that might be found. 

The find proved, on examination, to be the bones and teeth 
of Castorotdes ohioensis, Foster, which, in the main, were ina 
fairstate of preservation. The finder, however, did not secure 
all the bones, and the earth which was thrown out was imme- 
diately scraped back and spread over the ground, from which 
a few additional fragments were afterwards gathered. 

The skeleton was found on the farm of Jno. M. Turner, 
formerly treasurer of the county. It was about eight feet 
below the surface, in a bluish gray silt, underlying four or five 
feet of alluvium, very rich in vegetable mould. 

Castorotdes ohioensis has been known since 1838, when there 
fell into the hands of Col. J. W. Foster, an assistant of the 
Ohio Geological Survey, part of the lower jaw with the teeth 
and some other fragments, which, from their resemblance to 
the corresponding parts of the beaver, led him to adopt the 
generic name Castorotdes. The specific name was givenowing 
to its then being only known in Ohio. 

In the specimen now under notice, the first phalanx of the 
fourth metatarsal appears to be deformed at its base, as if it 
had at some time received an injury. It is abnormally large, 
and the toe is bentto oneside. Was the poor fellow caught 
by the foot in some prehistoric trap? 

The zodlogical relations of this species have heretofore 
been determined almost entirely from the head, which Col. 
Foster thought sufficiently similar to that of Castor to warrant 
the generic name Castorozdes, which name later authorities 
have not seen fit to change. 

From important structural differences in the teeth, espe- 
cially in the molars, the relatively small brain cavity, the 
extraordinary modification of the posterior nares, and from 
other marked differences, Prof. J. A. Allen has given ita 
separate family standing under the title Castoroididz. A 
study of the osteologic features, so far as now developed, 
will probably warrant this new family name, considering the 
importance of some of the structural relations on which it is 
based. As tothe double posterior nares, there is a percepti- 
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ble approximation to the same in the direction and position 
of the internal pterygoid plates of Arctomys. 

Had the first find consisted of molar teeth alone, compara- 
tive anatomists might have said, here isa gigantic North 
American Chinchilla. Had the head never been seen, and its 
classification based on the feet alone, we would simply say, a 
new species of Castor. Had a tibia and fibula alone been 
found, all would probably agree that it was striking similarto 
Castor Fiber. Had all except the head been found, there 
would have been no occasion to look outside the family Cas- 
toride. 

Prof. Allen remarks in his monograph: “It will be seen 
that Castorozdes presents a singular combination oi charac- 
ters.” That it is a generalized rodent type is all the more 
confirmed from a comparative study of the nearly entire skel- 
eton. The case of anchylosis involving the axis and the third 
cervical is probably exceptional. From the very powerful 
incisors, and their massive setting, stanchly buttressed as 
they are on the lingual side, together with every evidence of 
extraordinary muscular strength for operating the lower 
mandibles, does it seem probable that they (the incisors) were 
employed solely for cutting the food needful for sustenance? 
They probably gnawed down trees. The feet afford what 
Appears to be satisfactory evidence of having been webbed, 
indicating an aquatic life. 

If it felled trees, and was aquatic in its habits, would it be 
an inexcusably rash suggestion that there may have been 
colonies of them employed in dam building, and that our 
subject may have helped make the pond, in the silt of which 
he was finally buried? The silt was immediately above drift 
gravel. 

In three cases within the writer’s knowledge, fragmental or 
entire incisors of Castorozdes have been found associated with 
mastodon remains. 








RELIGIOUS. 


PROF. WORKMAN’S “MESSIANIC PROPHECY.” 
THE Rev. E. H. DEwart, D.D. 
The Christian Guardian, Toronto, November 26. 


ROF.G.C. WORKMAN’S lecture on Messianic Prophecy, 

which as revised by him was published in our Quarterly 
Review, is a thoughtful and careful essay, containing some 
things with which we fully agree. But, as we cannot accept 
his main conclusion, or the arguments by which he supports 
his theory, we present a condensed statement of our reasons 
for rejecting the teaching of this labored effort to exclude the 
Christ of history from his place in the prophetic predictions 
of the Old Testament. 

The central thought of Dr. Workman’s essay is that there 
was no Messianic prophecy, in the strict sense, in the Pri- 
meval, Patriarchal, Mosaic, or Davidic ages; and that although 
“In the Prophetic age Messianic prophecy appears, even here 
there is no passage that has original reference to the New 
Testament Messiah.” 

No Christian will deny the ethical and religious elements 
in prophecy. We all hold and teach that these Hebrew 
Prophets were “‘ preachers of righteousness.” But that does 
not exclude the predictive element from their prophecies. 
Unless Dr. Workman can show that these prophecies con- 
tained no real predictions of future events, and that there was 
nothing but prophetic ethical and religious teaching in them, 
all his disquisitions about their ethical import cannot serve 
the special purpose for which he so frequently refers to it. 

Having adopted the nebulous theory that there is no direct 
reference to Jesus Christ in the Old Testament, everything 
that does not harmonize with this notion has to be explained 
away. In passages, where the greatest Biblica) scholars of 
the age “ have found Him of whom Moses in the law, and the 
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Prophets did write,” our Professor’s ‘“‘ eyes are holden,” that he 
can see nothing but a reference to some contemporary person, 
or some indefinite Jewish ideal. 

The promise of a Prophet like unto Moses (Deut. xviii: 18), 
which St. Peter directly avers refers to Christ, is declared to 
have no original reference to the Messiah, but should be under- 
stood of a race of prophets! The 11oth Psalm, which both 
our Saviour and St. Paul expressly assume to refer to Christ the 
Redeemer, according to Dr. Workman, ‘‘contains no direct 
reference to Christ.” Isaiah liii., so full of explicit references 
to the character and sufferings of Christ, is strangely passed 
over, with the statement that the ninth verse is not 
applied to the Saviour by the Evangelists, and a contemptuous 
reference to some who have “ tortured” this verse by apply- 
ing it to Christ. 

Every one familiar with the New Testament knows that the 
attempt to exclude the historic Christ from Old Testament 
prophecy, directly contradicts explicit statements of Christ 
and his Apostles which assume, or assert, that certain predic- 
tions referred to Christ our Saviour, and were fulfilled in Him. 
Note the following: Luke xviii: 31: “ All things that are 
written by the Prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be 
accomplished.” John v: 46: “If ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed Me, for he wrote of Me.” It was of the Old 
Testament Scriptures that He said, “ These are they which 
bear witness of Me.” (John v; 39.) ‘“‘ How that all things 
must needs be fulfilled which are written of Me in the law of 
Moses and the Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning Me.” 
(Luke xxiv: 44.) ‘‘ These things said Isaiah, because he saw 
His glory, and he spake of Him.” (John xii: 41.) Jt was after 
reading from Isaiah a passage which foretells the mission of 
the Messiah, that He said, “‘ To-day hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.” 

We need not quote the numerous passages which declare 
that prophecies were fulfilled by Christ, where the event 
corresponded to the prophecy. Nearly every verse in Isaiah 
liii. is applied to Christ by the sacred writers. Unless we take 
the position that Christ and His Apostles were not trust- 
worthy witnesses, or rob their words of their evident mean- 
ing, no theory of accommodation, or “ spiritual realization,” 
can atall meet the demands of the case. If it were not pre- 
dicted of Jesus Christ that He should be “numbered with 
the transgressors,” how could His death be a fulfilment of 
that prophecy, any more than the death of the thief by His 
side? Jesus Christ believed that there were predictions in 
the Old Testament that pointed directly to Him and were 
fulfilled by Him. Dr. Workman’s theory squarely contradicts 
this. 

Undoubtedly the best method of finding the thought of the 
Prophet and his contemporaries, is to study these prophecies 
in the light of their historic setting, without any reference to 
their fulfilment. But where we have authoritative and in- 
spired comments by Christ and His Apostles upon fulfilled 
prophecy, they should shed a clearer light on these prophetic 
predictions. The study of prophecy is nota mere intellectual 
exercise, like the study of an arithmetical problem, where the 
object would be defeated by first looking at the answer. It 
is a search for light and truth, which we should gladly accept 
wherever we can find them. 

It has been alleged that our best Biblical scholars take the 
same view as Dr. Workman ; but we are prepared to show that 
this assumption is not in accordance with the fact. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne, one of the most eminent Biblical 
scholars of England, who avowedly uses “ modern methods of 
exegesis,” finds as “ definitely Christian elements” in the Old 
Testament, *“‘ foreshadowings of special circumstances in the 
life of Christ, and distinct pictures of Jesus Christ—the suf- 
fering Messiah.” 

Prof. C. A. Briggs, probably the best Hebrew scholar in 
America, and a prominent representative of the higher criti- 
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cism, says of Deut. xviii: 18: ‘‘ There is no prophet of Jewish 
history who at all satisfies these conditions. None can ccm- 
pare with Moses, or be said to stand as his superior in com- 
pleting his revelation; none in the history of Israel till the 
advent of Jesus Christ.” Again he says, “The Messiah of 
prophecy appears in the Messiah of history.” 

The late Prof. Franz Delitzsch, of Germany, commenting 
on Isaiah ii: 6, says: “‘The same person whom the Prophet 
foretold in chapter vii. as the Son of the Virgin, Who would 
come to maturity in troublous times, he here sees as born,and 
as having already taken possession of the government.” 

Prof. Orelli, of Basel, also recognizes direct references to 
Jesus of Nazareth in Old Testament prophecy. He says: 
“There can be no doubt that among the testimonies which 
our Lord found in Scripture to the necessity of His suffering 
and death, this prophecy (Isaiah liii.) stood in the foremost 
line.” 

There is too much special pleading in Dr. Workman’s 
essay. Why does he speak of what St. Paul says about 
“‘prophesying”’ in the New Testament sense, as if it referred 
to Old Testament predictions? In an examination of Old 
Testament Messianic prophecies, designed to show that they 
contain no direct reference to Jesus Christ, why does he not 
attempt an exegesis of Isaiah liii. and Micah v: 2, which con- 
tain tlle most specific references? Why does he so frequent- 
ly insinuate ideas adapted to undermine telief in all miracu- 
lous prediction? These and other things in his lecture, are 
signs of weakness, and have no claim to be called methods of 
“ higher ” criticism. 





INFLUENCE OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
THEOLOGICAL OPINION, 
PROF. GEo. T. LADD. 


Andover Review, Boston, December. 


UPON 


HAT certain general and important relations exist be- 
tween those two branches of human knowledge which 
we call ‘‘ Psychology ” and “ Theology” is almost too obvi- 
ous a truth to need mention. Indeed such relations may be 
said to grow out of the very nature of the subjects indicated 
by the two terms. For what is psychology but the exhibi- 
tion of our knowledge respecting the activities, growth, and 
being of the human mind? Now it is in the action and 
growth of the mind that God, the object of theological 
science or opinion, becomes known or believed in; it is the 
mind to which, or within which, Heis revealed. And relig- 
ion consists essentially in certain relations established be- 
tween Him and the human mind. It follows as a matter of 
course, that all our conclusions respecting this subject of re- 
ligious knowledge, faith, and worship sustain important rela- 
tions toward those tenets which relate to the object of such 
knowledge, faith and worship. No other of the particular 
sciences stands in such an influential position toward philos- 
ophy as does psychology. And all history is fullof testimony 
to the truth that changes in philosophical opinion, and in the 
dominant philosophical point of view, inevitably have a pro- 
found effect upon theological opinion. All this is only the 
necessary result of the unchanging nature of these three 
forms of human inquiry and knowledge. 

Few expert students would be found to deny that modern 
psychology is exercising a profound, modifying influence upon 
both the method and the conclusions of modern philosophy. 
But that theology is legitimately and necessarily dependent 
upon philosophy, perhaps the majority of theologians would 
decline to admit. In spite of those it can be shown most 
conclusively, that the very nature of thesetwo branches of in- 
quiry binds them in indissoluble connection with theology 
dependent upon philosophy. 

I cannot argue the statement just made at any considerable 
length. It will serve my present purpose to touch upon one 
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or two points which must be comprised in any such projected 
argument. As respectsthe method and character of its in- 
quiries, what we in this day and land call “ Theology” may be 
said to have three branches. It is either Biblical or dogmat- 
ic, or philosophical. In fact, the current theology of all the 
different schools and ecclesiastical communions is a mixture 
(usually not well tempered) of all these three. Now Biblical 
theology, pure and simple, is a historical and critical study; 
it is a systematic exposition of what the Biblical writers 
thought on the great religious problems with which they 
deal. Dogmatic theologie or Dogmatik asthe Germans would 
say—is the systematic exposition and defense of the tenets 
held by some one of the many particular ecclesiastical com- 
munions, into which the Christian Church has become divid- 
ed. Abstracting these two main branches of theology, what 
remains is philosophy of religion. But philosophy of religion 
is the culminating and most inclusive department of philo- 
sophical discipline ; and, as such, it cannot, of course, fail to 
be profoundly influenced by changes in scientific psychol- 
ogy. 

It might seem that Biblical theology and dogmatic theol- 
ogy could easily free themselves from all dependence upon 
philosophy, and so from the influence of these rapid changes 
which are going on in the science of psychology. And theo- 
retically this is possible. Theoretically it is possible simply 
to consider what the Biblical writers teach, without even 
raising the question of the relation in which this teaching 
stands to the total product and discipline of reason, to that 
largest view of the world, of the soul, and of God, which aims 
to include and to harmonize the principles of all forms of hu- 
man faith and knowledge. But practically few are satisfied 
with this. Asa matter of fact, the student of the Bible z a 
rational being; and, as a rational being, he cannot avoid 
bringing his essential and interior self, as well as his gram- 
mar, dictionary, and particular “Introduction ” or Zinlettung 
to the study of the Scriptures. 

Essentially the same thing is true of the study of theology 
as a matter merely of Dogmatzk. To be sure the primary ques- 
tion here is, What does this particular ecclesiastical commun- 
ion hold for true? Butthe effort to expound can scarcely 
be kept wholly separate from the effort to defend, and even 
to criticise, the tenets expounded. At any rate the rational 
inquirer is almost sure, at least in his own mind, if not on the 
written page, to keep raising the question: Is the dogma 
which is here held for true, really true?, And how do we 
know that it is true? 

Besides all this, we cannot fail to notice the abiding pres- 
ence of those great fundamental problems which underlie and 
encompass all particular expositions of both Biblical and 
dogmatic theology. How do we know aught which we are 
entitled to call “ ¢ruth and religion” ? How dowe know that 
God is, and what manner of One He is? And how shall we 
represent to ourselves his essential relations to the world and 
to the human soul? In particular if we take our stand upon 
the point of view of Biblical theology, we have to raise the 
prior questions concerning the origin, nature, and authority 
of the Biblical writings. And of all theological questions, 
none are more sensitive than are these to influences from 
philosophy, that arise on grounds of scientific psycholcgy. 

Now if we intelligently and frankly admit, that all satisfy- 
ing theological inquiry must consist largely of philosoy by of 
religion, the important bearing upon theological opinion of 
the discoveries of scientific psychology at once becomes obvi- 
ous. And, indeed, if we so desired, we could not escape vir- 
tually making this admission. We cannot play fast and loose 
with human reason. We cannot accept its authority in the 
behalf of our theological tenets, and then.scout at or suborn 
the same authority, when it speaks in opposition to those 
tenets. Rightly or wrongly, modern psychological science is 
everywhere looked to with a view to discover, how far the 
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general principles of mind which it establishes, will explain 
those experiences and other data, hitherto regarded as so pe- 
culiar, that they were not to be thought of as subjects of strict- 
ly scientific investigation, upon which theological opinion is 
based. 





GEOLOGY AND SACRED CHRONOLOGY. 


E. W. GALLAGHER, D. D., PRESIDENT OF THE LAWRENCE 
UNIVERSITY, APPLETON, WIs. 


Methodist Review, New York, November—December, 


HEN Archbishop Usher gave to the world, in 1650, the 

elaborate calculations from which he inferred the time at 
which mankind were created, his genius and learning made 
such a profound impression on his age, that his conclusions 
were very generally accepted as decisive on all questiors of 
Biblical chronology, and were at length printed in the margin 
of the English Bible. Since then,so much confidence has 
been evinced in those conclusions, that they have seemed 
almost to share with the Bible itself the authority of Divine 
inspiration. 

Now, man, according to the theory of Usher, was created 
four thousand and four years before Christ ; but geology indi- 
cates that man made his appearance on the earth at some 
earlier time. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
inferences of Usher are not identical with the Biblical state- 
ments from which he draws them. The really important 
question is whether. as regards the age of the human race, 
there exists any substantial disagreement between the Bible 
and geology ? 

As regards the Bible, it may be observed that it leaves room 
for difference of opinion with regard to dates and periods. 
{n the first place, there are three versions of the Old Testa- 
ment—the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Septuagint,— 
which differ with regard to important particulars. Again, 
the proof of the plan of Redemption, which the Hebrew rec- 
ords composing that Book reveal, was connected with a gene- 
alogical table leading up to Christ. In those records correct- 
ness, with respect to genealogy or pedigree, was more neces- 
sary, and was evidently regarded as more important than ac- 
curate chronology. For reasons such as these the chronology 
of the Bible may be pronounced uncertain, and an extension 
of the time which, according to the text of the Bible, seems 
to have elapsed since the creation, would apparently be com- 
patible with faith in the Bible as a revelation of the will of 
God. 

In geology, too, the difficulties with regard to time are 
great. Geology knows very little of years. Its history has 
been preserved in epochs, that is, in the evidences of various 
stages of the earth’s development. Only as geologists are 
able to discover these epochs and determine which followed 
the other, are there any data in geology upon which to reckon 
the period which has elapsed since man first appeared upon the 
earth. The geological periods which bear upon this point are 
the Tertiary,—subdivided into the Eocene, the Miocene, and 
the Pliocene,—and the Quaternary, which American geolo- 
gists subdivide into the Glacial, the Champlain, the Terrace, 
and the Recent. It has been alleged that discoveries have 
been made which prove that there were Tertiary men; but 
the general opinion of geologists is, that man came into ex- 
istence early in the Quaternary, that is, in, or very soon after, 
the Glacial period, or great ice-age. How long that age itself 
lasted, isa question on which geologists differ very greatly, 
some saying that there were two glacial culminations belong- 
ing to the same period and separated by an indefinite interval 
of warmth, called the Inter-Glacial period; and others, that 
there was one general glacial advance, followed by a general 
retreat cf the glaciers, but that all over the glaciated area 
there were minor retreats and re-advances, occurring regu- 
larly and many times during the prevalence of the ice. The 
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changes which the transporting and eroding powers of the 
ice-stream effected on the surface of the earth, during the 
Glacial period, were great. River channels, for instance, were 
cut, valleys were broadened, hills and lakes were formed, and 
materials were transported, oftentimes, great distances from 
their original resting-place. For the accomplishment of such 
vast changes, an immense period of time must, it is argued, 
have been required; but it is urged, on the other hand, that 
the forces which brought about these changes, were so gigan- 
tic, that they need not have been in operation quite so long 
as might at first sight seem probable. Although, therefore, 
very prodigal estimates have been made by geologists of the 
time which has elapsed since the creation of man, these esti- 
mates have been reduced by some to ten, seven, and even five 
thousand years. 

Seeing, then, that it is neither incompatible with belief in 
the inspiration of the Bible, nor inconsistent with the con- 
clusions arrived at by geology, to assume that the age of the 
human race on earth may be greater than what seems to be 
assigned to it by the Bible, or lessthan that which some geol- 
ogists have supposed, the Christian has apparently reason to 
believe, that on this subject there is a sufficiently near agree- 
ment between Bible history and the results of geological in- 
vestigation. He may, in the language used by Professor J. 
W. Dawson, in his Story of the Earth and Man, feel satis- 
fied, that the monumental relics from which geology draws its 
conclusions, “ will tell no story very different from that which 
he has long believed on other evidence, nor anything incon- 
sistent with those views of man’s heavenly origin and destiny, 
which has been the most precious inheritance of the greatest 
and best minds of every age, from that early prehistoric period 
when men began to invoke the name of Jehovah, 
the coming Saviour, down to those times when life and im- 
mortality were brought to light, for all who will see, by the 
Saviour already come.” 


TRUE CHURCH UNITY: WHAT IT JIS. 
Pror. B. B. WARFIELD, D. D. 
Homiletic Review, New York, December. 


HERE seems to be everywhere evidenced throughout the 

churches a newly aroused, or, at least, renewedly quick- 
ened ardor in seeking to realize that oneness of the Church, 
for which our Master prayed as He was about to be offered 
up. Certainly the heart of every Christian should burn 
within him as he addresses himself to do what in him lies to 
fulfil his Redeemer’s dying wish. It would be sad were false 
steps made in so sacred a cause. Yet it would not be strange 
if, in the natural haste of even holy zeal, somewhat confused, 
if not erroneous, notions should mingle with our aspirations, 
which we need to correct by bringing them searchingly to the 
test of the New Testament teaching. 

Nothing can be clearer, of course, than that the conception 
of its unity enters fundamentally into the New Testament 
doctrine of the Church. It is involved in the very proclama- 
tion of the Kingdom of God, for there cannot be two king- 
doms any more thantwo gods. As God is one, the King and 
the Mediator is one, and the Spirit one, who unites to the one 
Christ. The Church is the body of which Christ is the head, 
the building, of the foundation of which He is the corner- 
stone, the Bride, the Lamb’s wife. 

It is equally obvious that this unity is, in the New Testa- 
ment, a visible unity. Those in whose bosoms the new life 
stirred, knew themselves to be, and were known of men to be, 
aseparated community. Travelling from city to city, Chris- 
tians bore letters of commendation which admitted them 
everywhere to the society of their fellows. They constituted 
an émperium in imperio, which trembled with a common life 
from one end of the Empire to the other. 

It is important to observe, however, that this union was not 
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organic. The churches are all organized locally, but no ex- 
ternal bond binds them together, except as this was here and 
there supplied to certain groups of churches, by the common 
authority over them, of the same Apostolic founders. No 
central authority ruled over the whole Church. It is perfectly 
obvious that Jerusalem exercised no domination over Anti- 
och, Antioch none over the churches founded by her mission- 
aries. Nor were the churches associated in a common 
dominion of the whole overall the parts. The Apostles went 
forth to evangelize the world, not to rule it; they divided the 
work among themselves, and did not seek to control it asa 
“college’’; they delegated their individual authority to the 
local officers, and founded no dynasty, whether individual or 
collegiate. It is equally obvious that the visible unity of the 
Apostolic Church was not grounded in uniformity, in organi- 
zation, forms of worship, or even details of faith. Jerusalem 
had differentiated for itself a “ bishop,” while as yet the sepa- 
rate pastoral office was unknown to the rest of the Church. 
Moreover, the Temple-service was part of the Christian wor- 
ship in Jerusalem; and even the Apostle to the Gentiles kept 
Jewish feasts and customs. Everywhere Christian Jews ob- 
served circumcision and the seventh day. 

It is, if possible,even more clear that the unity of the 
Apostolic Church was not grounded in a claim to singleness 
of origin. Nobody cared whence a church drew its origin, if 
only it existed. In a word, the unity of the Apostolic 
Churches was grounded on the only thing they had in com- 
mon—their common Christianity. Its bond wasthe common 
reception of the Holy Spirit, which exhibited itself in one 
calling, one faith, one baptism. In the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, the Apostle, calling on the members of the Church to 
fulfil their duties, gives the first place to unity. But it isa 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of Peace. The ground of this 
appeal he develops in a remarkable enumeration arranged in 
an ascending triad. There is but one, and can be but one, 
Body, one Lord, one God. If it is absurd to speak of more 
gods than one, and shameful to divide Christ, it is as absurd 
and as shameful to divide His Body, which is the Church. 

. . Interfused and interpenetrated and governed by the one 
God, united by one baptism, symbolizing one faith to the one 
Lord, called in one calling, by the one Spirit, into one Body ; 
here we have the Apostle’s conception of the Church’s unity 
—and its ground, a unity consistent with any diversity of 
gifts with diversity in everything, in fact, except true Chris- 
tianity. 

If this study of the nature and relations of the conception 
of Christian unity as set forth in the New Testament has any 
validity, we cannot but be aided by it in our search for unity 
now. It is clear, for instance, that (1) we are not to seek it 
in the inclusion of all Christians in one organization and 
under one governmcnt; nor yet (2) are we to seek it in the 
assimilation of all organized bodies of Christians to one 
another in forms of government of worship; (3) still less are 
we to seek it in a merely mechanical application of the rule 
of continuity, as if the continuance of Christ's church in the 
world depended on the mere ligature of succession; (4) least 
of all, are we to seek unity by surrendering all public or or- 
ganized testimony to all truth except that minimum which— 
just because it is the minimum, less than which no man can 
believe and bea Christian—all Christians of all names can 
unite in confessing. Subjection to the tyranny of the unbe- 
liever is no more essential to unity than subjection to the 
tyranny of the believer, e.g. the Pope; and this course can 
mean nothing other than: ‘* Let him that believes least among 
you be your lawgiver.” 

But if we are to find the unity for which our Master prayed, 
we are to seek it in our common relations as Christians to 
our one Head—our common Redeemer and King—as medi- 
ated by our common possession of the one Spirit. We are 
to remember that the centre, basis and instrument of unity are 
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not earthly, nor to be discovered in any human thought, 
order or organization. 

The Church, as St. Cyprian says, is one and cannot be 
divided. [t is one essentially, even as God is one. It is ours 
not to make this unity, but in heart and life to realize it. All 
that is essential to the foundation of unity must be found in 
the Church of every age—the very existence of the Church 
provides it—but its complete expression is dependant, not 
upon the existence of the Church, but upon its perfection; 
and it will, therefore, not be absolute, until she shall be pre- 
sented to her Bridegroom without spot, or blemish, or any 
such thing. Meanwhile it is ours to advance towards this 
ideal. All that tends to perfect the Church, or any branch of 
the Church in any department of Christian life or effort is, 
therefore, a step toward that perfect expression of unity for 
which we all long. All that tends to obscure the necessity 
fora perfect order, form, faith under a spurious appearance 
of agreement, postpones the attainment. The true pathway 
seems, then, to lead us as our present duty to: 

1. Hearty recognition of all Christians as members of the 
body of Christ, and of all denominations which preach the 
Gospel of Christ, as sections of this one body. 

2. Hearty and unwavering testimony to all God's truth 
known to us, as the truth of God to be confessed by all His 
people. 

3. Coéperation in all good work as brethren. 

4. Formal federation of denominations for prosecuting 
tasks common to the Federated bodies, so far as such federa- 
tion involves no sacrifice of principle or testimony. 


GOOD NEWS FOR MOHAMMEDANS. 


Terjiman ¢ Hakikiat (Mohammedan), Constantinople, Nov. 





IFTY men and women in Liverpool have declared them- 

selves Mohammedansand have taken stepsto invite others 
to the true faith. It has long been well known that many in 
the chief cities of Europe have a strong leaning to Moham- 
medanism. But the fact that whole bands of Englishmen— 
of all nations most hard to please—are accepting the true 
faith is a matter of great pleasure. It is evident to all that 
as the Europeans reach the heights of intellectual develop- 
ment, they must be drawn to a religion which is so simple, so 
logical, and so completely in harmony with the requirements 
of science. The question why there has been so long’a delay 
in theirtaking this course, has been a weight on the minds of 
our people. One reason for this is the false pictures of Islam 
which are given to Europe, by those who hold hatred to this 
religion to be their primal duty. Another reason is our own 
carelessness about religious things, while we know that such 
impressions are being circulated in Europe. It is perfectly well 
known that the teachings of the Koran are capable of secur- 
ing tous, not only happiness in the future life, but material 
prosperity in this world. Unhappily, for some time past, we 
have yielded to indolence and carelessness as to our religious 
duties, and have begun to pay little attention to progress in 
education and civilization. Andso our enemies and the mis- 
sionaries write in their books, that this decadence is the re- 
sult of the teachings of Islam. Happily, however, investiga- 
tors in Europe have begun to show up these errors of preju- 
dice, and to put the truths of Islam before the people with all 
their ability as the result of their own studies. Hence it is 
that the love of Mohammedanism is growing, and men are 
becoming Muslims, sometimes singly and sometimes, as now, 
in groups. 

In proportion as we can hold to the teachings of our faith, 
and strive to be obedient to the great, and tender and merci- 
ful to the lowly, and just to all, and diligent in working for 
this world and for eternity, we can build up our own happiness 
and prosperity and give a material and visible refutation to 
all attacks upon the principles of our religion. God reward 
all who make this noble effort. 


oN 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WINTER OF OUR CONTENT. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Harper's Monthly, New York, December. 


N order to appreciate the winter climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia, one should stay there the year through, and select 
the days that suit hisidea of winter from any of the months. 
From the fact that the greatest humidity is in the summer 
and the least in the winter months,he may wear an overcoat 
in July in a temperature, according to the thermometer, 
which in January would render the overcoat unnecessary. It 
is dampness that causes both cold and heat to be most felt. 
The lowest temperatures, in Southern California generally, 
are caused only by the extreme drynessof the air; in the long 
nights of December and January, there is a more rapid and 
longer continued radiation of heat. It must be a dry and 
clear night that will send the temperature down to thirty- 
four degrees. But the effect of the sun upon the air is in- 
stantaneous, and the cold morning is followed at once by a 
warm forenoon; the difference between the average heat of 
July and the average cold of January, measured by the ther- 
mometer, is not great in the valleys, foot-hills, and on the 
coast. 

It is probably impossible to give an Eastern man a just idea 
of the winter of Southern California. Accustomed to ex- 
tremes, he may expecttoo much. He wantsa violent change. 
If he quits the snow, the slush, the leaden skies, the alternate 
heat and cold rain of New England, he would like the tropical 
heat, the languor, the color of Martinique. He will not find 
them there. He comes, instead, into a strictly temperate 
region; and even when he arrives, his eyes deceive him. He 
sees the orange ripening in its dark foliage, the long lines of 
the eucalyptus, the feathery pepper-tree, the magnolia, the 
English walnut, the black live-oak, the fan-palm, in all the 
vigor of June; everywhere beds of flowers of every hue and 
of every country blazing in the bright sunlight—the helio- 
trope, the geranium, the rare hot-house roses overrunning the 
hedges of cyprus, and the scarlet passion-vine climbing to the 
roof-tree of the cottages; in the vineyard or the orchard, the 
horticulturist is following the cultivator in his shirt sleeves ; 
he hears running water, the song of birds, the scent of flowers 
is in the air, and he cannot understand why he needs winter 
clothing, why he is always seeking the sun, why he wants a 
fire at night. It is a fraud, he says, all this visible display of 
summer, and of an almost tropical summer at that; it is really 
acold country. It is incongruous that he should be looking 
at a date-palm in his overcoat, and he is puzzled that a ther- 
mometrical heat that should enervate him elsewhere, stim- 
ulates him here. The green, brilliant, vigorous vegetation, 
the perpetual sunshine deceive him; he is careless about the 
difference of shade and sun, he gets into a draught, and takes 
cold. 

Accustomed to extremes of temperature and artificial heat, 
I think for most people the first winter in Southern California 
is a disappointment. I was told by a physician who had 
eighteen years’ experience of the climate, that, in his first 
winter, he thought he had never seen a people so insen- 
sitive to cold as the San Diegans, who seemed not to require 
warmth. And allthis time the trees are growing like aspara- 
gus, the most delicate flowers are in perpetual bloom, the 
annual crops are most lusty. I fancy that the soil is always 
warm. Mr. Van Dyke says, that the lowest mid-day temper- 
ature recorded at the United States signal station at San 
Diego during eight years is 51 degrees. This occurred but 
once. In those eight years there were but twenty-one days 
when the mid-day temperature was not above 55 degrees. 
In all that time there were but six days when the mercury fell 
below 36 degrees at any time in the night; and but two when 
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it fell to 32 degrees, the lowest point ever reachedthere. On 
one of these two last-named days it went to 51 degrees at 
noon, and on the other to 56 degrees. This was the great 
“cold snap” of December, 1879. 

There are no sudden changes of season in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Spring comes gradually day by day,a perceptible 
hourly waking to life and color; and this glides into a sum- 
mer which never ceases, but only becomes tired and fades 
into the repose of a short autumn, when the sere and brown 
and red and yellow hills are waiting for the rain clouds. This 
is according tothe process of nature; but wherever irrigation 
brings moisture to the fertile soil, the green and blocm are 
perpetual the year round, only the green is powdered with 
dust, and the cultivated flowers have their periods of exhaus- 
tion. 

I should think it well worth while to watch the procession 
of nature in Southern California from late November or De- 
cemberto April. It isa land of delicate and brilliant wild 
flowers, of blooming shrubs, strange in form and wonderful in 
color. Before the annual rains the land lies in a sort of 
swoon ina golden haze; the slopes and plains are bare, the 
hills yellow with ripe wild-oats or ashy gray witn sage, the 
sea-breeze is weak, the air grows drier, the sun hot, the shade 
cool. Then one day, light clouds stream up from the south- 
west, and there is a gentle rain. When the sun comes out 
again its rays are milder, the land is refreshed and brightened, 
and almost immediately a greenish tinge appears on plain and 
hill-side. At intervals the rain continues, daily the landscape 
is greener in infinite variety of shades, which seem to sweep 
over the hills in waves of color. Upon this carpet of green, 
by February, nature begins to weave an embroidery of wild 
flowers, white, lavender, golden, pink, indigo, scarlet, chang- 
ing day by day, and every day more brilliant, and spreading 
from patches into great fields, until dale and hill and table- 
land are overspread with a refinement and glory of color that 
would be the despair of the carpet-weavers of Daghestan. 

This, with the scent of orange groves and tea-roses, with 
cool nights, snow in sight on the high mountains, an occa- 
sional day of rain, days of bright sunshine, when an overcoat 
is needed in driving, must suffice the sojourner for winter. 





THE FUNERAL OF PHARAOH. 
G. MASPERO. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau and Berlin, November. 


HARAOH is once more brought to the house and laid 

upon the bed of state, from the four corners of whose 
canopy look down the four sons of Horus, the gods of the 
four corners of earth. The funeral hour has arrived, 
all is ready, the bearers are about to raise their burden, when, 
in accordance with time-honored custom, the widow and 
slaves throw themselves upon the bearers, as though they 
would force them to desist from the attempt. The bearers 
are obdurate; wife and slaves bow to the inevitable, and 
Pharaoh goes forth from his house forever. 

The procession forms up in front—slaves and servants with 
offerings in their hands or on their heads—cakes, flowers, 
water vessels and the sacrificial calf; and all things necessary 
for the convenience and maintenance of the departed in the 
life beyond; with sceptre, and neck-bands, and scarabei, and 
chains and statues, and vultures with outspread wings, and 
the man-headed hawk, emblematic of the human soul, and 
all things suitable to the rank and dignity of the deceased. 

Many of these articles are of solid gold, others consist of 
plates of gold on a wooden core, but the precious metal 
glistens over all, and displays itself with a lavishness that 
excites the wonder and cupidity of the gaping crowds. 

Behind these laden groups of slaves and servants follow a 
wailing group of hired mourners, and a slave, who from time 
to time ‘sprinkles a few drops of milk upon the earth, as 
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though he would allay the dust with it; behind him the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, clad in a panther skin, and carrying a 
large spoon with which he sprinkles the surrounding multi- 
tude. Behind him comes the catafalque, which has the form 
of a boat, and is borne on a sled drawn by aspan of oxen, and 
some fellaheen. 

The boat is a model of Osiris’s Ship of the Dead, sur- 
mounted by the wailing goddesses, Isis and Nephthys; the 
mummy lies in the closed deck house, concealed from the 
eyes of the public. 

The widow (Chait) and her children accompany the body 
without particular regard to their place in the procession. 
Behind them come the friends clothed in holyday mantles, 
and with staves in their hands, and these are joined by the 
neighbors and the curious among the people. 

Slowly the procession moves through the principal thor- 
oughfares, now interrupting all traffic, and anon being brought 
to a standstill; but there is no impatience at delay. On the 
contrary, every little hindrance is eagerly availed of for a 
pause, as though Pharaoh found it hard to tear himself away 
from earth. 

Silent grief was not a characteristic of old Egypt; on the 
contrary, consideration for the memory of the mighty dead 
called for unmistakable evidences of the grief in which his 
departure had plunged his family and dependants; and so, 
as the procession moved along, now one group, now another, 
would break the silence by the plaintive utterance of some 
set phrase: 

‘To the West, to the West, to the house of Osiris. Best 
wert thou among living men, steadfastly didst thou ever shun 
falsehood.” So begins one, and others answer in chorus, ‘‘Oh 
master, that thou journeyest to the West, is even for the gods 
a bitter grief!”’ 

Then the driver of the catafalque takes upthe refrain “To 
the West, to the West, ye oxen with the catafalque, the mas- 
ter is behind you.” Then the friends cry again: “To the 
West, to the West, he flourishes no more, the good man who 
loved truth, and so fiercely hated a lie.” 

The procession moves forward a couple of minutes in 
silence; then one of the mourners takes up the plaintive wail 
again, and others join in chorus, for the most part in set 
words proper to the occasion, recalling the virtues of the de- 
parted, or indulging in philosophic reflections cn tke uncer- 
tainty of life,and warnings of the dangers, the departed may 
encounter beyond the veil. 

At length the procession reaches the bank of the Nile; 
hired boats take over the friends and neighbors; relatives 
and family cross on two of Pharaoh's sail-boats which have 
the masts removed. 

The catafalque is borne on a boat designed on the model of 
Noschemit, the boat employed at the funeral of Osiris, and 
later worshipped at Abydos. 

The embarkation is a solemn step, for it isat this point that 
Pharaoh takes leave of earth, and enters on his journey into 
the unknown land. Here from the river’s bank arise the voices 
of the multitude; 

‘‘Mayst thou reach in peace to the West of the City, in 
peace attain to Abydos, to the Western Ocean in peace.” 

The voyage over the Nile too has its bearing on the future 
fate of the dead. The journey of the mummy over the Nile 
is the true antetype of the journey which the soul will make 
later. 

When all are seated, the funeral cries are taken up again, 
now in one boat, now in another. 

“To the West, to the West, to the land of the just; 
the city thou lovest, she wails and laments.” The hired 
mourners respond : 

‘‘ Tranquilly, tranquilly pass to the westward, oh blessed 
one travelin peace. When the hour of eternity startles the 
ear, God willing, we'll meet thee again. Thou art bound for 
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the land where myriads await thee, where congregate all that 
have passed from the earth.” 

Only the widow in this sad hour of parting has forgotten 
the customary words, or finds them inadequate, and in her 


anguish she cries out: 


“‘ My husband, my brother,* my lover, stay here; pass not 
from the earth of which thou art; they are bearing thee now 
to the land of the dead. Oh boatmen, why haste ye, why 
travel so fast? ye yourselves will return to the land of the 
living, but my husband, my loved one, hurries to the land of 
the dead, and none will detain him. Oh why art thou here, 
O ship of Osiris, why comest thou to rob me of my man, my 
beloved ?”’ 

But the boatmen heed not the prayer: for the dead there 
is no returning. The boat reaches the further bank, and the 
widow must take such comfort as she can from the soothing 
words of the hired mourners. 

‘He is blessed, the noble one. Fate has decreed that he 
lie in the grave which his own hands have built. Chinst of 
Thebes has shown his grace, the gods have permitted that he 
depart in peace, that he travel westward, accompanied by 
those dear te him, who water the way with their tears.” 

At length the sepulchre is reached, and on a little sand- 
heap in front of it, the mummy is stood upright with his back 
to the entrance, like one who has been accompanied to his 
home, and turns to take a last look at his departing comrades 
before he enters the house. 

Sacrifice and prayer furnish the occasion for further lamen- 
tation, the mourners throw themselves upon the ground, the 
women of the family deck the mummy with flowers, and kiss 
the forehead and the knees. 

The widow cries ‘I am thy sister, I am thy wife, oh forsake 
me not. My father, thou willst that 1 leave thee, and must 
thou really remain here alone, with no one to care for and 
serve thee? How pleasantly hast thou jested with me in the 
days that are fled, and now thou art so calm and still.” 

Behind the ladies rises the sharp voice of some old serving 
woman, 

‘He is taken from us, our lord and protector, his faithful 
servants he leaveth behind.” Then strike in the hired 
mourners again: 

‘« Now weep and lament, without measure or end, and as loud 
as you can, for the master, the noble, he journeyeth afar in 
the shadowy land; he is torn away from us, he travels alone, 
and of those who once served him, remaineth there none. Oh 
free was thy stride as thou journeyed of old, and now thou 
liest bandaged, and chained and bound. Thou didst adorn 
thee with rich raiment, and glistening white was thy linen,and 
now alas! thou liest in a shirt of yesterday. She that bemoans 
thee is desolate now, she rendeth her bosom, and casteth her- 
self upon the ground before thy grave.” 

Incense is burned, the mummy is borne into the vault, the 
masons promptly build up the entrance, and the party ad- 
journs to the banqueting hall. Here under long rows of 
paintings illustrative of all the pursuits of life, ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, travelling, hunting, fishing, the mechanical 
arts, preparation of food, etc., is spread a banquet, with 
music and ballet. These are all talismans, which will secure 
to the deceased the enjoyment of all his needs in the other 
world. The objects here represented have souls, second 
selves, which, in the other world, play ré/es corresponding to 
the parts played in this by the objects themselves, 

Here Pharaoh's picture presides at the last feast at which 
he is supposed to be present in this world. Wailing gives 
place to merriment, grief to cheerfulness; the hired mourners 
address themselves now to the living and now to the dead, 
but the burthen of their song isthe same, ‘‘ Be cheerful now 
and glad of heart, for when once you are laid in the tomb, 
you must lie still, and rest both day and night.” 


* The Pharaohs frequently married their sisters. 
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RICHARD HENRY DANA. A Biography. By Charles Francis 
Adams. Intwo volumes. 12mo, pp. 378, 435. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 18g0. 

(Whether in this day of many books a man with so few titles to immortality as 
Richard Henry Dana is entitled to a biography, exceeding in length more than 
eight hundred duodecimo pages, may reasonably be doubted. In his early 
manhood he wrote ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast," the expansion of notes of a 
journal he had kept while serving, during two years, as a common sailor in a 
merchant vessel. Though the book did not bring him an amount of money 
worth mentioning, it did bring him reputation both here and abroad. It was, 
however, Dana’s only literary production of any value, the remainder of his 
life being chiefly employed in toiling for bread at the Boston bar, during a time 
when the incomes of Boston lawyers were very moderate. During his profes- 
sional career, he, from time to time, rendered gratuitously valuable services to 
various persons and among others, Anthony Burns, the last slave arrested in 
Massachusetts and returned to his owner at the South. Dana had with Williem 
Beach Lawrence a long, and, on the part of Lawrence, a very bitter and malig- 
nant, controversy about the notes appended to Wheaton’s International Law. 
For the rest, Mr. Dana was a very worthy and cons: ienticus gentleman, well 
born and well bred, somewhat narrow-minded, an excellent son, husband and 
father, This is afair summary of his life. 


The greater part of the book may be called an autobiography, since it is made 
up ofa journal or diary kept by Mr. Dana for some twenty years. The interest 
ofthis lies principally in the glimpses given of people, more or Jess well known.] 

It was at Bombay, onatour round the world, that Mr. Dana first 
heard of the nomination of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency. He 
writes: ‘‘ My heart sinks at the nomination of ‘Abe’ Lincoln and 
Hannibal Hamlin instead of Seward.” Onthe 14th of April, 1861, 
on the nomination of President Lincoln, Dana was appointed United 
States District Attorney for Massachusetts, and he held the position 
all through the war and until the work of reconstructing the conquered 
South had been fully entered on. Further observation of Mr. Lin- 
coln did not give Mr. Dana a high opinion of the President. On 
March 9g, 1863, during an official visit to Washington, Dana wrote: 
** As tothe politics of Washington, the most striking thing is the 
absence of personal loyalty to the President. It does not exist. He 
has no admirers, no enthusiastic supporters, none to bet on his head. 
If a Republican convention were to be held to-morrow, he would not 
get the vote of a State. He does not act or talk or feel like the ruler 
of a great empire in a great crisis. This is felt by al!, and has got 
down through all the layers of society. It has a disastrous effect on 
all departments and classes of officials, as well as on the public. He 
seems to be fonder of details than of principles, of tithing the mint, 
anise and cummin of patronage, than of the weightier matters of the 
empire. He likes rather to talk and tell stories with all sorts of per- 
sens who come to him for all sorts of purposes, than to give his mind 
to the noble and manly duties of his great post. It is not difficult to 
detect that this is the feeling of his cabinet. He has a kind of 
shrewdness and common sense, mother wit, and slipshod, low-levelled 
honesty, that made him a good western jury lawyer. 
unutterable calamity to us where he is.” 

Again, on May 4, 1864, Dana wrote: ‘‘At nine went tothe White 
House, and spent a half hour with Mrs. Lincoln, and thena half hour 
or more with the President. I cannot describe the President. It is 
impossible. He was sobered in his talk, told no extreme stories, said 
some good things and some helplessly natural and naive things. You 
can’t help feeling an interest in him, a sympathy and a kind of pily ; 
feeling, too, that he has some qualities of great value, yet fearing 
that his weak points may wreck him or wreck something. His life 
stems a series of wise, sound conclusions, slowly reached, oddly 
worked out, on great questions, with constant failures in administra- 
tion of details and dealings with individuals.’’ 

Dana has preserved some excellent anecdotes. When the states- 
man Canning was once called on to speak at a public dinner he simply 
said: *‘ This isa fish dinner, and I shall imitate the habits of that 
animal, who is wont to drink a great deal and say nothing.” 

In 1825, not long before the death of John Adams, and while the 
election of his son, John Quincy, was pending, George Ticknor called 
upon the ex-President at Quincy. Mr. Adams was asked how he 
thought New York would go, and answered: ‘*‘Sirt, I have known 
New York, man and boy, seventy years, and she has always been 
the Devil’s own incomprehensible.” 

Dr. Francis Lieber, visiting at Lenox and Stockbridge among a set 
of people who made up a Mutual Admiration Society, said that ‘* he 
felt like Saint Joseph in the pictures of the Holy Family, the only one 
of the company who had not a halo around his head.” 


But he is an 
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CIVILIZATION: AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF ITS ELE- 
MENTS. By Charles Morris. 2vols., pp. 510, 490. 
S.C. Griggs & Company. 1890. 

(The author declares that he makes no pretence to give in this work a history of 
civilization, but that he offers the book rather as an outline view of the ele- 
ments of civilization, with some attempt to set forth the philosophy of human 
progress, and to indicate ‘tthe evolutionary steps by which the world of man 
has passed frem primitive savagery to modern enlightenment."’] 


Man began life as asavage. Such is the record of science, and of 
all traditions which can lay any claim to historical accuracy. As to 
the locality in which man first appeared upon the earth there is 
great diversity of opinion, though many authorities believe that lo- 
cality to have been on some of the islands of the Indian Ocean or in 
Southern Asia. His physical structure, naked, without hair, or 
feathers, strongly indicates that his original seat was somewhere in 
the tropics. Man was probably from an early period both herbiv- 
orous and carnivorous in his habits, though the former habit may 
have predominated. Asone result of migration, the human race be- 
came divided into herbivorous and carnivorous sections, the result 
of climate, Between these two sections lay a third, which in some 
degree contained the characteristics of both. Its locality was a wide 
belt of land, the border region of the tropic and temperate zones. 
This region was the birthplace of civilization. 

The wheat, the barley, the rice and the other grain plants of the 
East were originally humbie grasses. To the cultivation of these 
grasses we must look for the first step in all the civilizations which 
have ever arisen onthe earth. These grasses are not only palatable 
and nutritious, but capable of being preserved through the winter in 
an unchanged state. By theirstorage a supply of vegetable food ex- 
tending throughout the entire year could be obtained. With the de- 
velopment of agriculture began the civilization of mankind. 

The food supply of the agricultural tribes is subjected to constantly 
varying dangers. 
perils surround it. 


Chicago : 


thousand 
Constant watchfulness and labor are necessary, 
with incessant observation of the phenomena of climate and season. 
Prevision is constantly needed. Endless calls for mental acumen 
were in the field life of the farmer. In his home life there is a con- 
stant inducement to the exercise of taste and ingenuity. 

If we leave the farmer as an individual and consider the agriculturists 
collectively, new civilizing agencies are apparent. 
the population becomes dense. A diversity of cccupation arpears. 
Many puzzling questions of human relations occur, which must be 
settled either hostilely or peacefully. The variable laws of custom 
soon become insufficient, and need to be replaced by fixed and general 
laws. Men are tied to the land to which they owe their suppport, and 
must conform to the rules of the society of which they form part. 
Thus a recognition of the necessity and the authority of law arises. 
This is a necessary preliminary condition to the formation of strong 
central government, and the patriarchal system of the nomads is 
here replaced by the gradually growing despotism of the settled 
state, and subsequently by the gradually growing democracy. 

Wealth also is gained. 
peopled. Diversified industries spring up. Leisure gives men time 
tothink. Literature is born. Religion continually develops. A 
learned and well-organized priesthood replaces the early physical, by 
intricate metaphysical, systems. Government is divided between 
church and state, the one controlling the people by moral, the other 
by physical, force. Finally, government is divorced from church and 
state, and falls into the hands of the people, while the idea of force 
is replaced by that of duty, the obligation of every man to conform 
to political and moral laws. 

Such is, very briefly, the principle of human progress. It began in 
the practice of agriculture. It has culminated in the city, which is 
a direct and necessary outgrowth of agricultural life, and is the fos- 
ter home of all the higher phases of human culture. 

But civilization has by no means yet reached its consummation. 

In the final stage of human development, all discordant influences 
will have vanished, and the relations of human society may be per- 
manently fixed. The doctrine of the superiority of belief and cere- 
mony over conduct, the stronghold of the priestcraft of the past, will 
have vanished. The doctrine of special and hereditary personal 
rights, either to power or wealth, will have likewise disappeared. 
The ruling energy of intellect will be softened by the fervor of 
sympathy, ane selfishness will cease to be the moving power in the 
heart of man. Yet self-love will not be out of harmony with brotherly 
love, when suffering and want shall have been greatly reduced, when 
the chief demand of man upon man shall be for affectionate interest 
instead of charitable relief, and when the souls of al! mankind shall 
be united by bonds of fellow-feeling as closely as if they were linked 
by sensitive nerves. Such may be ‘the second coming of Christ 
upon the earth.”’ 


Storms, drought, insect enemies—a 


In fertile countries 


Trade arises. Cities are built and 
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THE PHILUSOPHY OF FICTION IN LITERATURE. An 
Essay. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. Cloth, 12mo, 224 pp. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 1890. 


Restriction in the use of the word has gone so far, that when one 
speaks of Fiction, we understand prose fiction in the form of the story 
ornovel. I shall make this usage the excuse for taking this form of 
literature as the subject of the present discussion, though most of 
what I shall have to say will apply equally well to the tale in verse. 

The prime requisite of a novel is that it shall interest ; but whether 
a book is readable to us or not, depends on our mental constitution, 
as does also the question of approval or disapproval. What is literary 
meat to one man is poison to another. Yet it is quite certain that, in 
order to please, regard must be had to the sources of pleasure in the 
human mind. There must be some regard for artistic principles ; 
there must be coherence and harmony, even in exhibiting the im- 
probable or non-existent. The moral quality cannot be ignored ; in 
fact, the artistic merit or demerit of a book is, in the minds of great 
numbers who read it, fixed and settled by its moral character accord- 
ing to their views. Without going further into detail, it is evident 
that the office of fiction in literature isa very complex one. It con- 
tributes to satisfy our craving for beauty, for truth and for goodness ; 
but how to balance these properly is the serious problem. 

Whatever attracts and detains the attention interests, for this at- 
traction and detention is what interest means. But it must not be 
overlooked, that what hurts my fellow-man may not pain me. Hence 
tragedy, woe, suffering in the most horrible forms, may impart a 
quality of interest to a work, if they are so introduced as to agree 
with the reader’s sentiments. 

For the purposes of this essay, the sources of pleasure and pain 
may be grouped as esthetic, scientific and moral. We can impart 
information and influence conduct bya story. Hence the scientific 
and the moral quality of fiction. But it may safely be said that, 
however much scientific and moral characteristics in a novel may in- 
fluence us, we can never divest the work of its fundamentally esthetic 
character ; and we shall have seriously to ask whether we do not lose 
much more than we gain, when we attempt to subordinate that which 
is in 1tself esthetic to any sort of didactic purpose. 

As to the scientific value of fiction, it has been made the medium 
of a vast amount of information—historical, geographical, astronom- 
ical, and in every department of natural history. The novel has, 
moreover, a genuine scientific value which is often overlooked. A 
purely fictitious representation of human life and society, which is 
recognized as a type of actually existing conditions, is of scientfic 
importance, not only because it is true, but because the truth cannot 
be set forth in any other way. 

Novels are often written with a moral purpose, and, no doubt, so 
far as they influence at all, they are morally beneficial. They are 
not very nourishing, however. Direct preaching in a ‘‘ moral tale” 
is not as readily absorbed as natural history details are in the zoOlogi- 
cal novel. But this method of improving character and conduct is 
very crude and is the least effectual. A much greater influence can 
be exercised by the development of plot in such a way as to indicate 
the true relations of cause and effect in human life, showing: the 
results of good and evil conduct respectively. 

This whole subject of moral value in works of fiction, being educa- 
tional, relates principally to undeveloped minds—ignorant or easily 
influenced adults, or the young of both sexes. A grown person of 
average intellectual strength is not so likely to be moved toward evil 
courses by reading a romance, as he is by a conversation with a 
plausible or wicked acquaintance. There is an element of personal 
magnetism in the latter case, which is wanting in the former. 

On the esthetic side 1t may be observed that works of art fall under 
two grand divisions, the one of reproductive, the other of creative 
art. Applying this to the novel, we find that we have both in vary- 
ing proportions. Reproductive art displays itself in descriptions 
of scenery, of animate and inanimate objects, and also in the charac- 
ters and their action. However much the author may strive, he 
cannot get out of the circle of human experience. Men must be 
men, and women must be women. They must have passions, opin- 
ions, motives, instincts, appetites. 

The esthetic value of a work of fiction depends on the impression 
of skill which it conveys, of difficulties overcome, of a triumph of 
mind over matter, of successful contrivance. 

If we have correctly apprehended the nature of esthetic pleasure, 
it will be seen that the appreciation of art and the art-impulse, are 
inherent in the nature of man asa conscious being, and are not the 
products of civilization. They exist in the savage as well as in the 
enlightened. But as civilization advances, the objects which develop 
zsthetic interests change, those which are potent in a lower stage 
being of no influence or value in a higher. 

Recurring to the relations which fiction bears to literature in gen- 
eral, we shall perceive that the story or tale is something which one 
person (the author) has to tell others about real or possible relations 
of human beings to each other—about man in his individual develop- 
ment and in society. Butin order to be esthetic, it must be such a 
production as to please the reader. As already remarked, it may 
accomplish this end either by reproduction or creation. The ques- 
tion then is suggested, How far should the writer of fiction cultivate 
reproductive, and how far creative art? Is the truest art found in the 
one or the other? If we say in the latter, then how far is the former 
necessary for creation, since creation is only a new combination of 
the materials given us in nature? These questions will introduce an 
important controversy, and will enable us to study a movement in 
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literature, which has recently become quite predominant, viz., the 
Realistic. . . . 

Whatever interests people in real life, holds their attention in fic- 
tion. An exhibition of power or force in action or existence, espe- 
cially human energy, will command that attention. Conflict and 
triumph, achievement under difficulties, suffering and conduct under 
pain, love and its manifestations, furnish materia! for the story-teller 
to construct an entertaining narrative. Individual development in its 
environment, and social development through the acticn and reaction 
of its controlling forces, both supply legitimate subjects for the novel- 
ist’s art. Beyond this, the special taste of the reader will determine 
whether or not he is pleased. War and cruelty will delight some, 
peace and kindliness others. Political movements will commend 
themselves to certain readers, novels of ‘‘ manners” and social move- 
ments will gratify a different class. Since the things of contempora- 
neous interest principally occupy men’s minds, moulding their 
thoughts, and governing their feelings, that story will have the most 
readers which embodies and reproduces some phase of current life. 
For like reasons, portraitures of universal traits in human character 
attract and hold the attention. And if there be in the mines cf 
people generally an underlying thought or belief struggling for ex- 
pression, the novelist who understands and brings it out is sure of 
success. 





MIDNIGHT TALKS AT THE CLUB. Reported by Amos K. 
Fiske. 16mo., pp. 298. Vellum clo., gilt top, $1. Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, New York. 18go. 

[The conversations herein reported are held ina great corner room of the 
Asphodel Club, on Saturday nights, between an ‘‘owl party” ot fuur—Tom 
Benedict, an inteliigent and religious-minded young husbana; Colonel Bleod- 
good, a vieux moustache, with ruddy face, white hair, blue eyes, and an explo- 
sive temper and manner; Judge Gamaliel Truman, the guide, philosopher and 
friendof the party; and The Listener, who’s ‘‘amang them takin’ notes,"* and 
who finally concludes to * prent it.’ The Talks embrace various topics—T«m- 
perance and Prohibition, Sunday Observance, poy es Political lmmorality, 
Superstition,etc, They take up the question of the Irish Americans, and their 
divers elements of good and evilas citizens. The chief interest, however, 
appears to be along the religious line, and so they get back to Moses and the 
Prophets, and Old Testament history generally. A single sample must suffice. 
The writer professes only to have saved some of the substance of the talks 
without reproducing the manner of expression. ] 

‘* Now, let us not talk Christianity or church to-night,” the Colonel 
interjected ; ‘‘ stick to the text. My notion is that inequality among 
men is about the most striking fact in life, and the most important to 
human progress.” 

‘*No doubt of that whatever,’’ responded the Judge. ‘‘A wise 
philosopher has remarked that a minority of one may be in the right, 
and I say that, in the inequality of men, one person may weigh more 
than all the rest of his generation together. He may include in his 
single personality all the essential qualities and powers of all the 
brains and character extant. . . . 

‘* We often notice the vast variety of feature and expression that 
may appear within the small limits of the human face. There is at 
least an equal variation within the narrow limits of the human char- 
acter. Assuming that there is a certain aggregate of powers and 
qualities belonging to that character, they vary immensely in the 
proportion and combination of details, but they do not get beyond 
certain limits. One is, in part, a repetition of another, a little 
stronger here, and a little weaker there, and all the mental power and 
moral qualities of a million men, are no more in quantity, perhaps, 
thanthose of some manamongthem. .. . 

‘“After all, the difference among men is within small limits. A 
few more ounces of brain of finer quality, a slightly different combi- 
nation of elements constituting the force of temperament, and a man 
may rise over the headsof the multitude, and lead it whither he will... 

‘‘ This power of personality, noticeable in small ways allabout us, 
in the force of individual attraction and repulsion, when it appears 
on a large scale, accounts for much in human history and pregress. 
Its influence is modified or limited by its qualities and by circum- 
stances, but the personality of one man may have most astounding 
effects. It may found a nation, or save it from destruction, and 
change the course of a people’s history. . . . Moses and David, 

Alexander and Czsar, Cromwell and Buonaparte, Washington and 
Lincoln ; what do not these names signify as to the size of the factor 
in human affairs that may be expressed in the personality of oneman! 

‘“* Consider the power and influence of Confucius, who taught deep 
truths, not for his own benefit, but for those of his people and race. 
. . . Consider Zoroaster, who lived before the Hebrew prophets, 
and established a religious system from which organized Christianity 
has derived far more in times past than from Judaism. The notion 
of two great Powers, those of good and evil, contending for the soul 
of man, for its salvation or destruction, together with the notion of 
good and evil spirits, had its origin in the Zoroastian system. Both 
the ethical and spiritual aspects of that system were loftier than any- 
thing taught by Moses or the prophets. To their influence is due 
the Judaistic theology of the post-canonical period. 

“Most wonderful of all illustrations of the power of personality— 
save one, perhaps—is that of Siddhartha Gautama. By his life and 
teachings, he commanded the devotion of a large body of followers 
before his death, and furnished the basis of a religious and moral sys- 
tem, which won the submission of a larger portion of the human race 
than any otherthat ever existed, and that, too, among a people of 
acute intellect and high civilization. In purely ethical teaching he 
stands almost without a peer in human history. His power over the 
minds of men was largely due to self-sacrifice, and a disinterested 
devotion to the well-being of the human race.’’ 
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THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE CONVEN- 
TION. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Dec. 8.—The evi- 
dence accumulates that a deliberate plan was 
formed to manipulate the Farmers’ Alliance 
Convention, now in session in Ocala, Fla., in 
the interest of the Democratic party. The 
course of the Convention itself would have 
awakened such a belief had there been no cor- 
roborative proof. One move in this direc- 
tion was the passage of the resolution con- 
demning the Feeral Elections Bill. This 
action was not germane to the objects of 
the meeting, and it was so evidently a Dem- 
ocratic move that it could have had no other 
motive than to aidthat party. The published 
charge that this action was taken at the dicta- 
tion of Democratic Senators in Washington 
has been before the public three days, and 
not one Democratic Senator has dared to deny 
it. This fact alone would prove that the 
Democrats are manipulating the Convention. 
But if any more proof is needed the letter of 
Senator Reagan, of Texas, and the extracts 
from Democratic papers will furnish it. The 
letter of Senator Reagan shows that he is so 
anxious that the Ocala Convention shall take 
action looking to a combination between the 
Alliance and the Democracy that he addressed 
a long screed urging it upon the attention of 
a ‘lexas delegate, although they were entire 
strangers. The language of the Democratic 
papers is also exultant in the hope that the 
Alliance will destroy the Republican party, 
and warmly in favor of the farmers joining the 
Democratic party. 

There are two things, however, which will 
prevent the completion of this plot. One is 
the fact that the farmers of the North are 
thoroughly well conversant w‘th the wrong done 
them by the suppression of the colored vote in 
the South. They know that by counting the 
colored people in the census and then appor- 
tioning Representatives among the Southern 
States according to the total population their 
votes count for only one-half or one-third as 
much as a Southern Democratic vote. 

The other cause which will defeat this at- 
tempt of the Democrats to use the farmers as 
an instrument for dealing the Republican 
party a death blow isthe fact that the Demo- 
cratic end of the Alliance is seeking to break 
down the present safe currency of the country 
and embark business on the shoreless sea of 
inflation. The farmers of the North have too 
vivid a recollection of the sort of currency 
that cursed the country in ‘‘ the good old days 
of Democratic supremacy” to wish to see 
those times come back again. 

To imagine that the intelligent farmers of 
the North will seek for a restoration of those 
times is to impeach their common sense. And 
yet that is exactly the prospect to which they 
are invited by Senator Reagan and the Demo- 
<ratic end of the Farmers’ Alliance. 

To defeat this plan it only needed that it 
become known, and this has been aecomplished 
by Senator Reagan's anxiety, the course of the 
Ocala Convention, and the premature exult- 
ing of the Democratic organs. 

Nashville American (Dem.), Dec. 4.—We 
believe that the Democratic party to-day truly 
represents the interests of the farmer, and that 
the success of this party will give all the 
needed relief from the ills which afflict him so 
far as legislation can give it. In the Southern 
States the farmers are Democrats and nothing 
can shake their loyalty to the party which so 
long has stood and still stands as the only bul- 
wark against the power of sectional hate and 
malignity. Whatever is dangerous, unsound 
or impracticable in the formulated demands 
of the farmers is dangerous chiefly to them- 
selves and to their organization; for when- 
ever they become irrevocably committed to 
vicious or visionary projects they will destroy 
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their own power. Their strength must rest at 
last not upon their numbers but upon the wis- 
dom of their policy ; and true wisdom would | 
seem to advise the concentration of their 
efforts upon such measures of relief as can | 
command the ready support of all their) 
genuine friends and will not antagonize those 
principles of government to which thou- 
sands of their most ardent well-wishers are 
devoted. 








Richmond Times (Dem.), Dec. 6,—If ever a | 
party showed that it was in its very essence the 
party of the people, the champion of their | 
rights, the defender of their privileges, the | 
Democratic party not only at the last elec- | 
tion, but throughout its whole history, and | 
particularly in the trying interval that has | 
elapsed since the war, has shown itself to be | 
such beyond even the power of its enemies to | 
traverse the fact. Let the Farmers’ Alliance | 
maintain their professional organization, but 
throw all of their political influence on the side | 
of the great Democratic party which has| 
proved itself by its acts to be the truest and 
most powerful friend of the Alliance. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), Dec. 6.—- The 
Farmers’ Alliance has absolutely nothing to 
gain by going into a third party so far as the 
South is concerned. The Southern farmers 
know that the great Democratic party, which 
has so recently swept the country and which 
will almost certainly elect the President in 
1892, is the party of the masses, and from 
it the farmers can get all they desire in 
honest legislation —‘‘ equal rights to all, 
specia) privileges to none.” 





St. Louis Republic (Dem.), Dec. 6.—The | 
proceedings of the National Convention of the 
Farmers’ Alliance now in session are full of 
hopeful auguries for the future of the country. 
They are the Democratic party, moving along 
the lines of Democratic principles, breaking | 
ranks now and then, confused in their order of 
march, but nevertheless moving, and moving 
straight, against the radicalism which has been 
the country’s curse. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Dec. 6.—We 
observe that there is a good deal said in the 
dispatches from Ocala in regard to the third 
party movement inthe Alliance Convention. 
The Southern Alliance men have too much 
sense to engage in any third party foolishness. 
They know they cannot afford to break away 
from the Democratic party. 

Richmond Dispatch (Dem.), Dec. 6.—As 
we had occasion to say, we have repeatedly 
expressed the hope that the grand organiza- 
tion of ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliances” might be the 
instrument destined by Providence to cause 
the dissolution of the Republican party—a 
party which ought to have died long ago, 


there being now no earthly reason for its ex- | 


istence. 

Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Dec. 8.—The 
Farmers’ Alliance undertakes to remove the 
element of uncertainty from their organization, 
to establish a system of discipline and insure 
the obedience of orders by punishing the diso- 
bedient. The Ocala platform, at last accounts, 
gave to the president of the National Alliance 
the’ power to suspend the editor of any Alli- 
ance paper which advocates any policy or any 
measure in violation of the platform, and an 
Alliance editor must get the consent of the 
president before publishing a State, county or 
sub-Alliance organ. There is to be no free 
thinking, no kicking, no unfettered press in 
the Alliance. The orders must be obeyed as 
given or the editor is to be disciplined by being 
bounced. From this it appears that when the 
farmers go in for bossism they do so to an ex- 
tent which the managers of other parties must 
look upon with wonder, if not with envy. That 
members of the Alliance have some fears of 
this attempt to give the powers of a military 
commander to the president is shown by the 
amendment introduced on Saturday by Gover- 
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nor-elect Buchanan of Tennessee, having in 
view the abolishment of this power. 

It must be said for the Alliance that if its 
members know in which direction they wish 
to move, the army organization will serve to 
expedite their movement, but how long a 
party can exist which, after all, has not the 
power to enforce enlistments, but which seeks 
to carry through its measures with so high a 
hand, is another question. Its race is likely to 
be swift and short. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Tribune (Rep.), Dec. 6.— 
The colored man and brother has refused to 
pass under the yoke imposed by the Anti- 
Lodge Bill resolution passed by the Alliance, 
and at the meeting yesterday passed a coun- 
ter resolution favoring the passage of the 
Lodge Election Bill. 

While they were not disposed to explain 
their opinion on the matter in any way, as it 
was not in their estimation an issue with which 
the Alliance had anything to do, they were 
forced to this action by the passage of the res- 
olutions Wednesday by their white brethren. 
The colored men look upan the action of the 
National Alliance as an act of bad faith. 
While they are ready to desert the Moses 
which has led them out of the wilderness and 
cast their fortunes with a new party if formed, 
they want some assurance that their votes will 
be counted and their position as citizens will be 
recognized. They look upon the Ledge Bill 
as the only legislation which has yet been pro- 
posed that holds forth any guarantee of fair 
elections in the South. The unanimity of the 
Southern Alliance men in denouncing this Bill 
has filied them with grave suspicion. The 
character of the Bill would, if colored men are 
to be allowed to cast their votes, be equally 


| efficacious in protecting the Alliance voters as 


it would the right of Republicans. 

Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), Dec. 7.—The 
National meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and [ndustrial Union, generally spoken of 
now as the National Alliance, is not the 
National Farmers’ Alliance ; it is quite a dif- 
ferent affair. The National Farmers’ Alliance 
is a non-partisan body. The body now hold- 
ing its National meeting at Ocala, Fla., is of 
Southern origin, and although it has some 
Northern affiliations and is anxious to have 
more it presents many indications of a body 
under control of the Democratic politicians 
of the South. We regret this, for there is no 
need of a new party at the South, but a new 
name does not make a new party ; new ideas 
are essential. 

Those resolutions of the National Assembly 
of the Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 
which condemn the Lodge Bill could not have 
been introduced to a meeting of the non-par- 
| tisan National Farmers’ Alliance without the 
| result of dissolving the meeting in party strife. 
| The virtue or the vice of the Lodge Bill is not 
a matter affecting farmers as a body in any 
special manner ; it isa matter general to farm- 
ers, laborers, bankers, lawyers, merchants and 
clerks, to one not more or less than to another. 
The introduction and passage of these resolu- 
tions savored of Democratic bossism. They 
were as foreign to the avowed objects of the 
Alliance and Union asa resolution touching 
negro supremacy would have been. 

Before the National meeting of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union adjourns it will 
do well to reply tothe charge of Congressman 
Sweeny, of Iowa, who says that he knows 
that certain Democratic Senators telegraphed 
from Washington to Ocala that the anti-Lodge 
resolutions must be passed, and that in 
obedience to this order the resolutions were 
passed. The charge is very serious. If the 
leaders of this Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union are mere puppets in the hands of 
Democratic Senators, the influence of the or- 
ganization upon Northern Republicans must 
become very slight. Mr. Sweeny’s charge 
should be investigated. 





Arkansas Democrat, Little Rock, Dee. 5.— 
The. following resolutions unanimously 
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adopted by the National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union, might interest some of 
the brethren in this State : 

Resolved, By the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union of America in national council 
assembled, That we do most solemnly protest against 
the passage of said Lodge Election Bill, and most 
earnestly petition our Senators to employ all fair 
and legal means to defeat this unpatriotic measure 
which can result in nothing but evil to our common 
and beloved country. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to each Senator in (Congress. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), Dec. 8.—On the 
eve of the Ocala convention officers of the 
Farmers’ Alliance declared that the mission of 
the organization was the education of its mem- 
bers, that they went into politics only when 
their business interests required them to, and 
that they had no partisan ends whatever in 
view. Their education must be finished, for 
politics has been the only thing in the conven- 
tion worth mention, and Democratic politics. 
It is Democracy scarcely under cover of a 
separate platform. The farmers claimed to 
have as high as 43 representatives in the next 
Congress. Clerk McPherson reduces the 
number to eight. The rest are Democrats, 
and the proportion is probably not far out of 
the way. That is just how non partisan the 
organization is. 

It is the ally of the Democracy and so 
recognized by Knights of Labor, whose chief 
is endeavoring to commit them to its service. 
The platform adopted, in its opposition to the 
National banks, in its demand for unlimited 
paper money—for unlimited is really what is 
meant—in its cry for free coinage of silver, in 
its free-trade sentiment, is Democratic. The 
Sub-Treasury scheme, to have the Govern- 
ment issue money on deposits of farm produce, 
which before the convention was said to be 
the thing that would be most insisted on, is 
not in the platform. It was not a scheme to 
impress people of the non-agricultural regions 
of the East, and was laid aside for the better 
known fiat money project. Mr. Powderly as 
a Democrat could afford to be enthusiastic, as 
he is reported to have been, in the conven- 
tion. 


SPEAKER REED. 


Boston Herald (ind.), Dec. 6.—There is 
reason to doubt if the stringent policy put in 
force by Speaker Reed in the first session of 
the present Congress is continued the present 
winter. It isthe policy of extreme coercion, 
and that always needs obvious power behind 
it for its support. When there is doubt of 
such power, a collapse is inevitable. Speaker 
Reed has still the majority created for him in 
the present House, but it is now a chastened 
majority. It has received a rebuke from the 
people that has made it despondent, if not dis- 
couraged. The first proof of this is found in 
the fact that it has not yet appeared at all at 
Washington. ‘‘ There are not enough Repub- 
licans yet present in the House to forma 
quorum.’ Speaker Reed has thus far been 
but a dethroned despot. 

He may continue such to the end of the ses- 
sion. Hisdownfall as a National leader is as 
complete as it was sudden. It stands almost 
alone in our history in this respect. Three 
months ago Speaker Reed was the most con- 
spicuous figure in the Nation. He was a:lead- 
er round whom the party ranged itself with 
enthusiasm. He rode rough shod over the 
rights of the minority in Congress with ad- 
miring applause in many quarters. In the 
midst of it all he was returned to Congress 
again by the most signal victory achieved in 
his public life. He was eclipsing all rivalry, 
that of his most formidable antagonist of his 
own State included. He planned a triumphal 
progress to signalize his achievement and his 
importance. The country must meet the 
man face to face who had thus come suddenly 
into party greatness. So Speaker Reed went 
through the West with the march of a con- 
queror. Hespoke at one place after another 
to introduce himself to the people. A great 
many of them came out to see him. Upto 
the day of the November elections Speaker 
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Reed was a figure before which the impor- 


tance of Mr. James G. Blaine had already | 
paled, and whose possibilities for the future | 


seemed nothing short of presidential in their 
proportions. 

With the elections came the collapse. The 
future that Speaker Reed had behind him was 
a great one, but it lived ashorter time, and 
died out more completely when its downfall 


before. He has no supporters now in any 
ambition he may have, either tor the presi- 
dency or for party leadership. His now recog- 
nized identification is with crushing defeat. 
If he did not bring back a message of despair 


from his Western journey, it was only be- | 


cause he was blind tothe signs that then at- 
tended him. It followed so close upon his 
heels as to be almost his own report. Speak- 
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The President says in his message, ‘* the pro- 
hibitory effect upon importations imputed to 
the act has not been justified. The imports at 
the port of New York for the first three weeks 
of November were nearly 8 per cent. greater 
than for the same period ia 1889.” That is to 


|say, American manufactures have been de- 
| pressed rather than stimulated by the McKin- 
| ley Bill. Less has been made at home, more 
came, than any on record. He takes the| 
chair at Washington this winter as but a trav- | 
esty of the tyrant he was but two brief months | 


brought from abroad. Either this is true or 
the President is mistaken. 

Major McKinley has been proved to be a 
false prophet, and nothing he says should be 
trusted. The people know from good authority 
what the effect ot the tariff will be, and there- 
fore they demand the instant repeal of its 
objectionable features. They do not care to 
wait to learn what they believe they know 


|already, and they do not need to consult 


McKinley or any other lawyer in Congress or 
out of it as to what will be the effect of a Tariff 


er Reed comesto this Congress with aspira- | Bill upon business interests. 


tions ended. His rivalry to Mr. Blaine was 
brilliant, but it was brief. At its close Mr. 
Blaine holds the fieid, without the possibility 
of longer contest. 


PRACTICAL VS. THEORETICAL 
OPINION. 

Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Dec. 3.—Major 
McKinley is a lawyer who has added to what 
Kent and Blackstone taught him some political 
information and a knowledge of the rules of 
parliamentary procedure. Of the effect which 
changes in customs duties must necessarily have 
on the business of the country he knows less 
than the average country merchant. 

Mr. James H. Walker, the dry-goods mer- 
chant of this city, has been in business all his 
life. He has lived under many tariffs and 
many changes, and has learned from experi- 
ence, which is the best teacher, the results 
which follow the raising or the lowering of 
duties. He knows well what will be the effect 
of a law that touches his business interests. 

As Mr. Walker is familiar with the effect of 
tariffs, what he has to say regarding the one 
just passed deserves respectful consideration. 
He said in an interview in yesterday’s paper: 

‘* President Harrison indorses the McKinley Bill, 
and he makes a woful blunder. The effects of that 
measure are only beginning to be felt. So far the 
opinions regarding it have been theoretical, but when 
the old goods are sold out and the new stocks on 
which the advanced duty has been paid are placed on 
the market the increase in prices will create a feelin 
far greater than now exists. This also means a dar 
outlook for the weaker commercial concerns. Presi- 
dent Harrison’s financial policy and his championship 
of the McKinley Bill form a combination that augurs 
ill for the people of this country. Leaving politics 
out of the question entirely, President Harrison shows 
that he lacks appreciation of the public needs.” 

These are the statements of an expert. Do 
they deserve consideration, or shall the prefer- 
ence be given to the views of Lawyer McKin- 
ley, who begs that the new tariff be not dis- 
turbed, because he has not had time as yet to 
educate the people in regard toit, and it is 
impossible to tell yet what its effect will be? 
‘* We ought to know of its practical operations 
in the course of the next two years,’’ says Mr. 
McKinley. ‘‘It always takes at least that 
length of time for business to adapt itself to 
new tariff conditions.” The merchant says 
that as soon as the old stocks are cleared off 
there will be an advance in prices. Ignorance 
says one thing and knowledge another. Which 
shall be trusted ? 

Another reason why Major McKinley should 
not be listened to now is that one prediction 
made by him has been proved untrue already. 
The object of his Bill was to prohibit as far as 
possible the importation of foreign goods. He 
hoped it would be a success in that line. In 
his speech in the House last May, replying to 
the argument of the minority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means that the higher duties 
would not diminish the revenues, he said : 

‘“*There is not a member of the House on either 
side who does not know that the very instant that 
you have increased the duties to a fair protective 
point, putting them above the highest revenue point, 


that very instant you diminish importations, and to 
that extent diminish the revenue.’ 


What has been the effect of this measure 





Brooklyn Times ( Rep.), Dec. 5.—The action 
| of the Somers Brothers, of South Brooklyn, in 
| placing an order for a tin-plate manufactur- 
| ing plant with a Pittsburg firm, and in making 
| other preparations for a large extension of 
|their business, as announced yesterday, ex- 
| plains the reason for the position taken by 
| the Zimes in urging the postponement of the 
| Tariff Bill until after election. We have 
| never Coubted that the new law would result 
|in justsuch multiplication of local industries 
|as this, and that, by creating a new demand 
|for labor in a thousand different channels, it 
| would tend to advance wages far abeve any 
| possible advance in the price of commodities. 
| If there is a profit inthe manufacture of tin- 
| plate and tinware, for instance, our capitalists 
| are sure to discover the fact and toinvest their 
| money in the work, and each new manufac- 

tory that is started tends at once, by the pres- 
|sure of competition, to cheapen the price of 
|the commodity while, by increasing the de- 
|mand for labor, it raises the wages of the 
|workman. That has been the invariable re- 
sult of high duties in the past and there is no 
| reason to anticipate any other result from the 
| McKinley tariff. 
But it takes time to realize these benefits, 
| and that is why it isthe height of folly to in- 
| dulge in the luxury of tariff tinkering on the 
}eve of a general election. The McKinley 
| tariff went into effect just in time to give un- 
| scrupulous merchants an excuse for advancing 
their prices without permitting the public to 
see the solid and permanent gain which would 
| necessarily follow the operation of the new 
| law. That gain begins to be apparent now ; 
| it will be more obvious six months hence, and 
| in 1892 we may reasonably anticipate that it 
will be so obvious and unmistakable that the 
|free traders will not dare to open their 
mouths. 


Boston Post (Ind.), Dec. 8.—That one of the 

| first victims of the McKinley tariff—or of his 
use of the supposed advantages of that tariff— 
should be Mr. E, H. Ammidown, will perhaps 
be thought to be an instance of poetic justice. 
| Indeed, along with the sympathy which every 
unselfish mind extends to another in misfor- 
tune, there will arise the thought that Mr. 
Ammidown is the president of the American 
| Protective Tariff League ; that he was promi- 
nently concerned in the bargaining with Quay’s 
committee in 1888, whereby the outrageous 
tariff legislation of this Congress was procured 
by campaign contributions, and that his busi- 
ness difficulties have coine upon him, as alleged, 
through his endeavor to realize as much as 
possible of the expected profit under the new 
law. Asone report states, the assignment of 
Mr. Ammidown had as one of its causes his 
embarrassment on account of large purchases 
of wool in anticipation of a rise in price under 
the new Tariff Law. Itdid not work as it was 
expected to work, and Mr Ammidown assigns. 
Indeed, Mr. Harrison and Senator Hoar, with 
perhaps Mr. McKinley, are left almost alone 
in their faith that this law will do what it was 
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which he said would diminish importations?| promised todo. And while every one is sorry 
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for Mr. Ammidown, as they were for Mr. 
Wharton Barker, and, in a much less degree, 
for Mr. Delamater, in their misfortunes, there 
is a warmer sympathy for the great general 
public, which is suffering in a less conspicuous 
way by the tax upon everything that goes into 
living or profitable industry. 





KING KALAKAUA’S MISSION. 


N. Y. Press (Rep.), Dec. 9.—If King Kala- 
kaua’s visit to this country is for the purpose, 
as reported, of making a proposition for the 
annexation of Hawaii to the United States, his 
mission will receive wide and careful consider- 
ation. It has been considered good policy on 
the part of this Government not to acquire 
territorial possessions which required protec- 
tion by sea, but with an increasing naval 
strength this objection is to some extent 
removed. The Hawaiian sugar product, if 
it was made a United States product by 
annexation, would prove important. We im- 
ported 243,324,683 pounds of sugar from the 
islands last year, and for the present year will 
import from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 more 
than that. The islands cannot be held at a 
high price, because Kalakaua’s position as 
ruler is exceedingly precarious, and a satisfac- 
tory bargain for them might easily be nego- 
tiated. It is certainly worth serious consider- 
ation when we shall know the terms demanded 
by the dusky monarch. 


N. Y. Star (Dem.), Dec. 9.—It is said that 
the object of the visit of the Hawaiian King to 
the United States is to sell his country to us, 
as the readiest way of reaping the benefits of 
the sugar bounties under the McKinley Bill. 

The idea of receiving a good round sum in 
hard cash for the privilege of collecting two 
cents a pound on the sugar crop from the 
United States Treasury is a way of eating 
one’s cake and keeping it to eat again that 
highly commends itself to the thrifty Sand- 
wich Island mind. Here is something far 
ahead of limited reciprocity in free trade. 
Instead of ‘‘ the old flag and an appropriation,” 
the cry of the impecunious sovereign of dusky 
barbarism is for ‘‘ a new flag and a big bounty.” 
To be paid for an entire country, in lump, in 
the first place, and then for all the sugar that 
can be grown in it from crop to crop there- 
after—to receive a bonus for the chance of get- 
ting a perpetual dividend—is a scheme that 
might well make Ferdinand Ward turn green 
with envy, and excite the emulation of our own 
Treasury’s ‘‘ Rubber-Stamp Financier.” 

There may be merit in the thought of ac- 
quiring island territory in American waters. 
The question is an old one and many-sided. 
But, surely, it was never presented in so ludi- 
crous a light as the scheme of buying the 
monarchy of.a bankrupt King who can scarcely 
carry his tinsel crown, in order that his sub- 
jets may share in favoritism to one class of 
producers at the expense of all the tax-payers, 
traders, and wage-earners of the American 
people ! 


THE BARRUNDIA AFFAIR. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Dee. 7.—It was 
not until October 9, three days after Congress 
adjourned, that Secretary Blaine received 
Minister Mizner’s statement explaining his 
action in the Barrundia affair. That is the 
reason Congress was not informed, in response 
to its resolution of inquiry, of the facts in the 
case before adjournment, and when it met again 
a week ago the matter had already been dis- 
posed of by President Harrison. The infor- 
mation requested has, however, been laid be- 
fore the Senate, and it is interesting. 

General Barrundia was killed on an Ameri- 
can steamer in the port of San Jose while re- 
sisting arrest by officers of the Guatemalan 
Government. His offense was political, the 
leading of a revolt against the Guatemalan 
Government. Under some circumstances the 
right of arrest in behalf of the Guatemalan 
Government would be as undeniable as the 
right of the State of Ohio to arrest a criminal 
on board a Canadian vessel in the Cuyahoga 
River. Butthis is hardly a parallel case, as 





Barrundia, though charged with offenses that 
may be extraditable, was really wanted for 
political offense. 

The correspondence on the subject shows 
Mr. Blaine’s strong characteristics. There may 
be doubts as to the judicial soundness of his po- 
sition, but there can be no question as to its 
thorough Americanism. A_ fugitive had 
found refuge under the American flag ; or, 
rather, was travelling under it. The Guate- 
malan Government demanded his surrender, 
threatened to blow the steamer out of the 
water in case of refusal, and claimed to be 
justified by International law. The captain ot 
the vessel asked Mr. Mizner for orders, and 
was advised to permit Barrundia’s arrest, on 
the assurance of the authorities that the lat- 
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ter should have considerate treatment anda/| 


fair trial. This action, although martial law 
was in force, Mr. Blaine repudiates on behalf 
of the Government and severely reprehends ; 
and he made it the ground for Mr. Mizner’s 
peremptory recall, the first intimation of 
which tothe public was contained in the Pres- 
ident’s message. 

Minister Mizner undoubtedly intended well. 
He desired to prevent a threatened ugly row, 
and adopted the course (since disavowed by 
his Government), only onthe most positive 
assurance for Barrundia’s personal safety. But 
his peaceful policy had a tragic ending for the 
principal actor inthe drama, and he failed at 
a critical moment to maintain the right of 
asylum under the American flag. Had Bar- 
rundia not, through his own folly, been killed, 
the incident would probably have attracted no 
particular attention, for it is inconceivable 
that the Guatemalan authorities would have 
put their threats into execution, 

The lesson of this affair to our representa- 
tives abroad is that the wiser course is to up- 
hold American rights to the utmost, even in 
cases of doubt, and let the President and his 
Secretary of State do the backing down if any- 
thing of that kind has to bedone. No Min- 
ister or Consul will ever be seriously blamed 
for leaning strongly to the American side of 
any contention that may occur even if he 
leans a little too far. 


THE BERING SEA QUESTION. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), Dec. 6.—When an 
irresistible body strikes an immovable one 
something happens. There is indignation in 
the British Foreign Office at the summary 
way in which the President disposed of the 
Bering Sea question in his message, and an 
informal announcement that England will not 
submit to the American view of it. Salisbury 
asked that it be settled by arbitration, but the 
President said plumply that we will not agree 
that a right obtained by purchase from Russia 
and which had not been denied by any one for 
a period of eighty years, may now be deemed 
indispute. He is willing to accept arbitra- 
tion, but not upon a basis which requires the 
United States to abandon its case to begin 
with. The Foreign Office people speak of 
his attitude as overbearing, but it is the atti- 
tude which he has occupied, or Secretary 
Blaine for him, through all the negotiations 
relative to Bering Sea. He will not be moved 
from it, and as England is irresistible, some- 
thing will happen when they come together. 
What will it be? The English and everybody 
else say that the dispute is not important 
enough to justify war. Perhaps it will be an 
offer to drop the matter in return for some 
concession in the fishing dispute. 





Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Dec. 6.--I 
British official circles the belief had obtained 
that the United States would back down on 
the Bering Sea question, and the firm tone of 
President Harrison’s message creates surprise 
overthere. It is broadly intimated that the 
British Government will never concede the 
property right claimed by this country, and 
that preparations will be made ‘‘to defend 
British vessels against seizure’’ next season. 
So? This bravado might have been effective 
once, but it no longer serves its purpose. 
Uncle Sam is now pretty well prepared to as- 
sert his rights. 
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‘* AMERICANISM.,” 


Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, in The Irish 
World, N. Y., Nov. 29.—About once in 
twenty years Americans work themselves into 
a scare over the number of immigrants coming 
into the country, and the power of naturalized 
citizens in our politics. This is not a panic of 


| recent origin. It goes back to colonial times. 


We hear a great many complimentary things 
said of the ‘‘ Scotch-Irish" or Ulster Presby- 
terians who make up so much of the population 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and 
some other States. But when they began to 
flow into this country, about 1720, they were 
anything but welcome. 

So it was with every subsequent immigration 
that was large enough to attract attention. 
There always was an alarm over it as a danger 
to ‘‘the integrity of American institutions” ; 
and the grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of the immigrants of the past were in a panic 
over the immigrants of the present. This 
affectation on the part of white Americans of 
being ‘‘ sprung from the soil”’ is always funny. 
It recalls Theodore Parker’s division of the 
people of Cincinnati into ‘* the stick-ems and 
stuck-ems,’’ the former being the common 
folk who were engaged in killing pigs, and the 
latter the aristocratic descendants of the pig- 
killers of an earlier date. 

When the immigration from Catholic Ire- 
land began, and especially when it reached 
large figures after the famine, then the coun- 
try was doubly in danger. Now the religious 
difference added to the panic ; and the people 
who had brought whole communities of Cath- 
olics into the Union by the purchase of Louisi- 
ana and by the war with Mexico, were horrified 
at the existence of even a Catholic minority in 
the older States. So Know-Nothingism arose 
to suppress this minority, and to demand that 
noalien should be admitted to citizenship until 
he had resided in America for twenty-one 
years. The good sense of the American peo- 
ple got them over the panic, but not untila 
great deal of harm had beendone. The Irish 
immigration, thus assailed, naturally clung 
together for the common defense; and the 
‘*solid Irish vote” was created and given into 
the keeping of the party which seemed most 
opposed to Know-Nothingism. That is an 
evil which has not been corrected until the 
present decade, when Irishmen have begun to 
think for themselves and to renounce the 
claim of any party to own them. The new 
compulsory education laws of the States of 
Illinois and Wisconsin were the first (and last) 
fruits of the excitement. The purpose of these 
was to Americanize the immigrant with a jerk. 
His parish schools, whether Catholic or 
Lutheran, were to become English-teaching 
schools at once. The four leading subjects of 
the school curriculum, constituting nearly the 
whole body of the teaching, were to be 
taught only in that language. 

It is not, however, so much the specific 
details of the law as the spirit in which it was 
enacted and enforced which aroused general 
indignation. It was the assumption that these 
aliens were an ignorant and mulish lot. 

The immigrant majority of Wisconsin is 
there by invitation. No State in the Union 
was more forward in soliciting immigration 
from the Continert of Europe thanthis. I 
have seen it stated that it had documents 
published ineight European languages for this 
purpose. It preferred to secure such settlers 
rather than have its wide area lie idle ; and it 
was right. It does not wish to see great 
populations established within its area, all 
speaking German or Bohemian orNorwegian, 
and ignorant of our National language. In 
that also it is right, and it has the support of 
all sensible people among the adopted citizenry 
of the State. But it is safer, as well as more 
polite, to ask a man to step down-stairs than to 
try to pitch him out of the up-stairs’ window. 
Unfortunately, this Bennett Bill has created 
an antagonism to the teaching of English 
among the more excitable citizens of foreign 
birth, which it will take time to get over. It 
has touched their self-esteem and created 


| obstacles to a more moderate policy. 
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THE FEDERAL ELECTIONS BILL. 


N. Y. Times (Ind.), Dec. 10.—The advo- 
cates and the opponents of the Force Bill in 
the Senate are about equally anxious to get 
that measure out of the way in order that 
something may be done with matters of press- 
ing importance. Mr. Hoar and other radical 
supporters of the Bill are eagerto get ittoa 
vote in the hope that it will pass, and Repub- 
lican Senators who would gladly see it buried, 
even though they may not have the inde- 
pendence to vote against it, seem to be dis- 
posed to have some means adopted to bring it 
toavote. The Democrats would like to get | 
rid of the nuisance by having it laid aside, but | 
the majority is not likely to consent to that. 
What the result of a vote would be is uncertain, | 
and the Democratic Senators are not disposed | 
to take any chances. If they could be sure | 
that Republicans enough would vote against | 
the Bill to defeat it they woulddoubtless con- | 
sent to a special order fixing the time fora| 
vote, but that is doubtful, and if such an order | 
is adopted it will probably be without Demo- 
cratic concurrence. All idea of adopting a) 
general rule for cutting off debate seems to 
have been abandonec, as such an effort would 
only prolong the exasperating delay under | 
which both the supporters and opponents of 
the Force Bill are chafing because precious 
time is being wasted. An extreme parti- 
san measure which has practically no party 
support outside of Congress is blocking the 
way of important legislation for which there 
is a real demand ; but it is better that it should 
be kept in the way than that it should become 

a law. 








A WARNING TO PROHIBITIONISTS. 

The Voice (Pro.), N. Y., Dec. 11.—The 
indications are growing rapidly that the liquor- | 
dealers and the old-party politicians have | 
issued orders for a general assault on Prohibi- 
tion all along the line. Vermont, lowa and 
the Dakotas are the scenes of the most aggres- 
sive work ; but, if successful there, Kansas and 
Maine will follow. We warn the Prohibition- 
ists in every one of these States that eternal 
vigilance alone will insure the continued out- 
lawry of the liquor traffic. We know what we 
are talking about. The policy of the liquor 
trade which we revealed in 1885, and again 
and again since, is being followed to the letter. 
The politicians are only too willing to become 
the tools for eradicating the last vestige of pro- 
hibitory legislation. Both parties are playing 
into each other’s hands in this game. Nothing 
less will assure the safety of the traffic 
anywhere, and the power which it holds in 
doubtful States, enabling it to decide Presi- 
dential elections, is being held over the Na- 
tional leaders of both parties to compel the 
repeal of all prohibitory laws. 


CONVICT AND CONGRESSMAN. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Dec. 6.—Another 
batch of the rascals who stuffed the ballot- 
boxes in the interest of the Democracy at 
Jersey City a year ago, have been sentenced 
to good terms in prison. If this thing con- 
tinues there is danger that the race of Demo- 
cratic politicians in New Jersey will become 
extinct and nobody be left to shout for that 
State for Cleveland and ‘‘ reform” in the next 
Democratic National Convention. It is inter- 
esting to compare the situation of these men, 
who will spend the next year and a half of 
their lives in the penitentiary, with the situation 
of the individual in whose behalf their offenses 
were committed. McDonald, for whose elec- 
tion the Hudson County ballot-boxes were 
stuffed, was promptly turned out of his seat in 
the New Jersey Senate as soon as the frauds were 
discovered. The New Jersey Democratic man- 
agers immediately resolved to give McDonald 
a ‘‘ vindication.” Sothey nominated him for 
Congress, and in the great ‘‘tariff reform” 
tidal wave last month he was triumphantly 
elected. While his faithful lieutenants are 
languishing in durance vile next winter, the 
beneficiary of the crimes for which they are 
serving sentence will ornament the Democratic 
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Altogether, the affair admirably illustrates the 
moral perceptions of the Democratic party. 





THE SUPREME COURT. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind. Dem.), Dec. 7.— 
If anyone has any doubts as to the inability of 
the United States Supreme Court to keep in 
sight of its legitimate work the mere statement 
that 1,300 cases are already on its dockets 
should remove all doubt. By the hardest kind 
of hard work the Court manages to dispose of 
400 cases a year. There is more than three 


| years’ business in sight already. One does not 


need to be told that the delay in many of the 
cases already docketed will amount to a denial 


| of justice to the parties interested, and that 


this condition will be intensified in the cases 
yet to be appealed unless Congress afford some 
relief by legislation. 

Of the fifty-two cases on the docket from 
Pennsylvania, not more than a dozen can pos- 
sibly be reached during the coming year. Ten 
more may be reached within two years, leaving 


| thirty that must go over until the third year. 


This exasperating delay in the consideration 
of cases appealed to the court of final resort may 


| work a negative good in discouraging appeals 


from the decision of the lower courts, but if our 
judicial system requires a Supreme Court in 
order to protect litigants from possible injus- 
tice, it is not unreasonable to expect that the 
cases appealed shall be heard and decided 
within a reasonable time. 

What the remedy should be for this conges- 
tion of business in the Supreme Court Con- 
gress alone can decide. The fault with Con- 
gress is that it makes no earnest effort to 
afford a remedy. There is very little chance 
to make partisan capital out of the matter. No 
remedy is likely to be furnished by the present 
Congress, which is a body of partisans in all 
that the term implies, and we are sorry to say 
that there are no indications that the coming 
Congress will be less so. 





FOREIGN... 





PARNELL. 


London Times, Nov. 27.—That Mr. Parnell 
would maintain his position is exactly what 
must have been expected by every careful 
observer of his character and ways. He is a 
particularly cool and dispassionate politician, 
little given to the sentimental distortions of 
fact to which most men are liable, and accus- 
tomed to pay very little attention to anything 
save the hard facts upon which his own policy 
is based. His whole conduct in view of the 
O’Shea divorce suit bespeaks utter indifference 
to the opinion of his English allies, as well as 
to their convenience. Without putting him- 
self about, he might in more ways than one 
have made things considerably easier for 
them, but he did not think it worth while to 
consult their interests. In the same way his 
whole conduct in the present crisis indicates a 
settled purpose to retain the leadership of his 
party without taking the least trouble to gild 
the pill for his allies. When Mr. Parnell has 
a settled purpose he is not easily turned aside. 
Mr. Gladstone’s threat, we may well imagine, 
has fewer terrors for him than tor some of his 
impulsive followers in their first moments of 
consternation. Mr. Parnell is not likely to 
forget for a moment that he did not seek Mr. 
Gladstone, but, on the contrary, held so strong 
an independent position as to induce Mr. 
Gladstone to seek him. He knows that since 
the alliance was formed he, and not Mr. Glad- 
stone, has been the real leader, and he is un- 
der none of the illusions professed by Glad- 
stonian politicians as to the speedy and decisive 
results to be expected from Mr. Gladstone’s 
coOperation. It is quite certain that without 
him Mr. Gladstone cannot attain to power ; 
it is by no means certain that if Mr. Gladstone 
did attain to power he would be able to carry 
out any policy desired by Mr. Parnell. Re- 
flections of this kind might be multiplied, and 
we may be sure that they are familiar to the 








side of the National House of Representatives. 


Irish leader. As to pretended zeal for the 
interests of Ireland, no one knows better than 
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Mr. Parnell that Irish interests are in very 
good hands. No one knows better that’ co- 
ercion is merely a partisan bugbear, and that 
the Irish people are immensely richer and 
happier at this moment than under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sway. Consequently he will not find, 
either in genuine love of Ireland or in the 
necessities of his own political game, anything 
to lend terrors to the threat of Mr, Gladstone’s 
retirement. His cold calculation has always 
overborne the hasty impulses of his followers, 
and may be expected to do so once more. 

St. Stephen's Review, London, Nov. 29.—It- 
respective of the damage done by the result of 
the O’Shea divorce case, the Parnellite party 
is ina parlous state. And small wonder at it 
when its leaders do not make their actions 
square with their orations. To bray that you 
are willing to shed your blood and die in the 
last ditch for Ireland does not seem consistent 
with a midnight sneak away to avoid the bare 
chance—or even the certainty, for the matter 
of that—of a few months’ imprisonment. To 
collect funds.ostensibly for one purpose and 


|thenapply. them to another without asking 


leave of the contributors has rather a ‘‘ cu- 
rious’’ aspect. And that the Parliamentary 
members of the Irish National League are not 
quite so honest or disinterested as they try to 
make out is evidently an idea that has im- 
pressed itself upon the minds of the Irish in 
America ; for six of their leaders, headed by 
Mr. Cornelius O’Reilly, have issued a mani- 
festo in which they plainly charge Mr. Par- 
nell’s colleagues—or subservient ‘‘ items” — 
with malversation of funds, and urge the 
American Irish not to subscribe any more 
cash. And now the Roman Catholic clergy 
in the States are in a measure following on the 
same tack. And no wonder at it ; forit would 
puzzle a ‘‘ Pennsylvania lawyer” to explain 
the words and doings of Messrs. John Dillon 
& Co., except upon one hypothesis. They 
told us that the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
agricultural Ireland was on the verge of fam- 
ine. The English and Scotch Gladstonian 
journals took up the cry, and word pictures of 
the most horrible character were drawn as to 
what was about to happen in Ireland this win- 
ter. The Famine Fund was the excuse for 
O’Brien of the breeches and his colleagues 
bolting trom their bail, and also the excuse for 
the ex-editor of the Star and others going ona 
pleasure trip. But even the perfervid Daily 
News has dropped the famine canard like a hot 
coal. All these things have resulted in the 
cadging excursion of the flyers from justice 
and their partners being a failure to a very 
large extent. 


Frank Leslie’s lllustrated Newspaper, N. Y., 
Dec. 13.—‘‘ Resign, marry, return,” is the 
message that Mr. Andrew Carnegie suggested 
should be sent by the Irish leaders now in 
America to their chief (or one who has been 
their chief for many years), Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. Carnegie’s cablegram must have sug- 
gested itself to him in a thoughtless moment. 
Surely the crime of which Mr. Parnell has been 
guilty stamps him asa man utterly unfit to lead a 
great political and national cause, and,in part 
at least, a humane and moral movement, like 
that espoused by the Irish Home Rulers. 

It stands to the lasting credit of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and is entirely characteristic of the man, 
that he was ready to sacrifice the last ambi- 
tion of his life, just as, in his closing days, it 
seemed about to be satisfied, rather than enter 
into an unholy alliance with a moral leper, 
The cause of. Home Rule in Ireland has had 
many trials, and of late some signal triumphs, 
but it will be utterly sacrificed for years to come 
if, in the light of recent developments, it be still 
intrusted to the hands of Mr. Parnell. 

The best advice the Irish leaders in America 
could give Mr. Parnell is to resign, marry, 
and forever retire ! 


Harper's Weekly, Dec. 13.—The unparal- 
leled leader has destroyed himself. He has 





pulled down the columns that upheld his 
cause, and he is overwhelmed in the general 
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ruin. His shameful personal delinquency 
alienated English sympathy. Gladstone ex- 
pressed the feeling. Parnell retorted by an 
astounding breach of confidence. His Irish 
support was convulsed and divided. His 
savage defiance of the Irish dissent made the 
breach irreparable. He was an angry lion at 
bay, fighting friend and foe alike. The spec- 
tacle was unprecedented. It was magnificent 
but it wasnot politics. Whatever the result 
otherwise, English sympathy is dangerously 
chilled, the Irish party in Ireland and Amer- 
ica isrent asunder, the hope of speedy Irish 
settlement has vanished. On all sides there 
is glowing praise of Parnell's matchless quali- 
ties as a leader, of his uncompromising 
energy, and his splendid success in the conduct 
of a great cause. But the sudden arrest and 
end of his career, with all its circumstances, 
show that he did not have the greatest quality 
of a leader—the absolute unselfishness of de- 
votion, which seeks only the welfare of the 
cause. 


Hartford Courant, Dec. 9.—Some of the 
stories printed in London and cabled to New 
York about the meeting of the Irish party on 
Saturday are contradicted by both factions. It 
is not true, we are now told, that men jumped 
on tables, exchanging angry threats, and that 
it became necessary to send for the police to 
prevent an actual engagement at fisticuffs. On 
the contrary, there was almost complete 
silence when the forty-five protesting members 
filed out of the room, and when Justin McCar- 
thy went back to get his overcoat a number of 
the Parnellites availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to shake hands with him and express 
their regret at the schism in the party. 

In spite of the condemnation of Parnell by 
the Irish episcopate—read in all the Roman 
Catholic churches and chapels of the island last 
Sunday—we hear of public meetings in Irish 
cities cheering his name to the echo and hoot- 
ing the names of the men who have parted 
company with him. It is announced that he 
will speak at Dublin, Cork, Limerick and 
Waterford during the week; also that the 
control of the bulk of the parliamentary fund 
(say £10,000) remains in his hands. In giving 
Chairman McCarthy (at his own request) a 
council of advisers, the ‘* secessionists ’’—as 
Parnell calls them—have practically put the 
party leadership in commission. The leading 
Irish newspaper urges both factions to meet 
the Dillon-O’Brien delegation in Paris and 
try to patch up a peace. 





THE FUTURE OF HOLLAND. 


Baltimere Sun, Nov. 28.—The death of the 
King of Holland opens up a serious question 
with respect tothe possession of that country, 
not immediately, indeed, but in the near fu- 
ture. Had it not been for the forethought of 
the Dutch Parliament, which annulled the 
Salic law in 1887, whereby the eight-year old 
Princess Wilhelmina would have been excluded 
from the throne, the crown of Holland would 
have passed through collateral heirs under 
German control. As the law now stands, the 
heir to the throne may be either of the male 
or female line. The name andstyle of Prince 
of Orange became extinct on the death of the 
late King. His direct heir, the Princess 
Wilhelmina, born in August, 1880, is now in 
her eleventh year, and the Regency of Holland 
will be held until she reaches her majority by 
her mother, Queen Emma, a German Princess, 
who married the late King in 1879, when he 
was sixty-eight years old. In case Wilhelmina 
dies in youth, or without issue, the crown of 
Holland passes to the late King’s sister Sophia, 
the wife of the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
and through her to her oldest son, who is mar- 
ried and has two children. It will be seen, 
therefore, that all the heirs to the throne of 
Holland are German, and that the Germans 
not only gain immediately by the death of 
the last scion of the House of Orange, but have 
a strong presumptive title to Holland, whose 
fine ports they have long coveted. They in- 
directly gain, at once, the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, which was he d by the late King 
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of Holland under the Salic law, and passes now 
to his nearest male descendant, the Grand 
Duke of Nassau. 





[Dec. 13, 1890 


There is no urgency inthe matter. Russia 
has made no new laws against the Jews. As 
long as our educational schools were not over- 


In Queen Emma, now acting as Regent for| crowded to the last degree, Russian and Tal- 


her daughter, the Dutch people, notwithstand- 
ing her German lineage and possibly her Ger- 
man proclivities, have great confidence. They 
believe she will rule the little kingdom of four 
millions of population wisely and well. But 
The Hague is destined hereafter to be a hot- 
bed of intrigues over the marriage of the 
young Princess, which may lead to much future 
trouble. The Germans have already intimated 
their desire to provide her with a husband 
among the younger members of the Prussian 
household, while the sturdy Hollanders, re- 
garding such a step as leading to the absorp- 
tion of Holland into the German Empire, 
would oppose such an alliance with the ob- 
stinacy and undaunted bravery which are the 
leading traitsof theircharacter. There wasa 
time when the annexation of Holland by 
Germany, and of Belgium by France was at 
least a subject of conversation between 
Napoleon III. and the German Chancellor 
Bismarck, but if the suggestion were ever en- 
tertained it was dropped. Forcibly, Germany 
could not take Holland, orFrance, Belgium, 
without arousing the intervention of England 
and of the other signatory Powers who guar- 
anteed the crown of Holland to the Prince of 
Orange and his descendants by the treaty of 
Paris in 1814, and the neutrality of Belgium 
after that country separated itself from 
Holland. To Germany the possession of 
Holland and its dependencies would be of 
immense commercial and political importance, 
and the marriage of the Princess Wilhelmina 
to a Prince of the House of Hohenzollern will 
be eagerly sought. Suchan alliance would be 
opposed not only by the bulk of the Dutch 
people, but also by the European Powers, 
because of the enormous advantage that 
would accrue to the German Empire—making 
it as formidable by sea as it now is on land. 





THE JEWSIN RUSSIA. 


Mme. Olga Novikoff. in Londin Times, Nov. 
28.—What a comedy is life !—a comedy de- 
generating sometimes into the lowest farce ! 
And so it isnot about your submerged millions 
at home, or the atrocities of your own officers 
abroad that you are to have this meeting in 
the Guildhall. A public meeting might be less 
useless if those who attended it were imbued 
with a little sense of responsibility, a little 
elementary knowledge of the facts, a little ex- 
perience of the difficulties of the case with 
which they propose to deal. I am far from 
pretending that we have solved the Jewish 
difficulty. Far from it. We are painfully 
conscious of that fact. And it is, of course, 
very kind of the Lord Mayor and his party to 
intervene with their unasked-for prescriptions. 
We should, however, have more confidence in 
the certainty of the cure, if the self-appointed 
physicians had ever been within a thousand 
miles of the patient,or if they would show 
sufficient confidence in their diagnosis to un- 
dertake the cure themselves. The Jewish 
question in England is quite different from the 
Jewish question in Russia; and an army of 
60,000 men is less dangerous than an army of 
four millions and a half! The Russians are 
too much accustomed to abuse from abroad 
for any one greatly to care what twaddlers 
may say, even inthe sacred precinct of the 
Guildhall. There are many things in Russia 
which you do not like, and you are, of course, 
quite right to say so. But while your meet- 
ing will have no effect whatever upon Rus- 
sians, it will have a great effect upon the Jews 
of Russia. It will proclaim aloud, in the hear- 
ing of these millions, that England and its 
great Lord Mayor, with all the wealth of Lon- 
don at their back, have undertaken the cause 
of the Russian Jews. And these poor people 
will believe it. And thousands, and tens of 
thousands, will sell all they have and come 
over to experience the first fruits of the gener- 
osity which promises them a new land of 





Canaan—in the City of London. 


mudist Jews were admitted on equal terms. 
The numbers of the latter had to be limited 
only by the scarcity of space, which often 
affects the Russians themselves. My late hus- 
band, being the curator of the St. Petersburg 
University, had more than So different schools 
under him. I had often opportunities of see- 
ing the difficulty he had to satisfy even half of 
the applications made to him daily by Greek 
orthodox Russians. 

As for other laws, they are of old standing, 
and do not really prevent the Jews from being 
in large numbers in almost every great Russian 
town. 


FINANCIAL, 


MEASURES FOR RELIEF. 


N. Y. Evening Post (Ind.), Dec. 9.—Sena- 
tor Gorman, in the course of his speech on the 
Force Bill yesterday, said that the matter of 
affording financial relief to the country is of 
far greater importance than any political meas- 
ure. The offer of the Secretary of the ‘reas- 
ury to buy eight millions of bonds would prove 
but a drop in the bucket. He further stated 
that the minority would gladly codperate with 
| the majority in any measures for relief. 

There are two measures of relief that would 
not be drops in the bucket, but would be whole 
buckets well filled, and fortunately neither of 
these would cost anything. One is to repeal 
the Silver Bill. The other is to amend the 
National Bank Act so as to save the system 
from the process of slow decay that has been 
for years, and is still, withering it away. Re- 
peal of the Silver Bill is the most important, 
because that will restore confidence in the 
|standard of value. Hoarded gold will then 
| come out of its hiding-places, and with it will 
|come the confidence which represents go per 
cent. of the exchanges which pass daily through 
the banking institutions of the country. So, 
and not otherwise, shall we recover the confi- 
dence of European capitalists who have it in 
their power to send back upon us a perfect 
avalanche of our securities. A gentleman who 
has held for many years a high official posi- 
tion in Berlin, informs us that he can point to 
$200,000,000 of American railway bonds in 
Germany alone that have never been disturbed 
since their first issue in that country, that are 
in the hands of investors, and are seldom or 
never bought or sold on the Bourse. ‘‘ Five 
lines,” says this gentleman, ‘‘in the official 
organ of the Government, importing that there 
was danger of a change in the standard of value 
in the United States, would start this stream 
of securities homeward.” 

Amendment of the National Bank Act on 
the lines suggested by ex-Comptroller Knox 
last year and introduced by Senator Sherman 
is perfectly feasible, and it is necessary to the 
business interests of the country. The alter- 
native to this is a restoration of the old con- 
fusing, heterogeneous and unsafe State bank 
system. Banks we must have, and banks of 
issue, too, the Farmers’ Alliance to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Whether they shall be 
good or bad depends upon Congtess to say. 
Mr. Gorman isright. The time that is spent 
in puttering over the Force Bill is worse than 
wasted. The country is in the course of slow 
strangulation, and the public servants, who ave 
responsible for the existing condition, are doing 
nothing. 





SOCIAL TOPICS, 








THE RACE QUESTION. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Nov. 24.—The 
|San Francisco Argonaut, in a recent issue, 
| discussed the race question very fairly. The 
| article, which is understood to have been in- 

spired or written by Colonel John S. Mosby, is 
as follows: 


We must do one thing or the other; ram Negro 
equality before the law down the throats of the 
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twelve millions of the Caucasian race of the South, 
and make them ever hostile and enemies, or we must 
let them settle the Negro question. If let alone, are 
we to believe that, tried by the storms of adversity, 
and most of them turning utterly away from slavery 
and all that it meant as opposed to free labor—that 
this industrious, improving, brave, and essentialiy 
American people are incapable of fairly governing 
eight millions of blacks? The whites are giving these 
people work, and food, and clothing ; they are taxing 
themselves millions of dollars yearly to educate them; 
they are doing nothing against them except protect- 
ing free white civilization against African ignorance. 
Upon which side will the whites of the North stand? 
Which is the best for the Nation—that the majority of 
the whites shall rule, ora majority composed of whites 
and negroes? 

With malice towards none we must say we believe 
in white rule. And we think the great Republican 
party would do better to goto its former position 
and base this Government upon white people prima- 
rily. If they donot pursue this course some day they 
will be compelled by the logic of their positionto up- 
hold by the armies of theNation black rule over white 
people, ignorance and vice over intelligence and vir- 
tue, Inthis effort they will make as egregious a fail- 
ure as did the slaveholders in forcing the negroes on 
white laborers. 


This plain statement of facts is so strongly 
and clearly put that it cannot fail to impress 
the Northern mind. Undoubtedly the Repub- 
licans will have to make white supremacy a 
plank in their platform, or they will, as Colonel | 
Mosby suggests, be driven by the logic of their | 
position to attempt by force to establish and | 
maintain Negro rule in certain localities. The 
injustice of such a course is plainly apparent | 
when the fact is considered that the Southern | 
whites give the negroes work, foot the bill for 
their education, and protect them from the 
cradle to the grave. 

The Republicans will have to accept the 
theory that this isa white man’s Government. 
They will find that the whites of the North 
will never consent to see the military power 
of the Government used to establish and sup- 
port black States. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Oct. 5.—Governor 
Tillman's inaugural is a curious document. It 
voices, at the outset, the universal white de- 
testation of negro domination. It rejoices 
that in South Carolina ‘‘ the triumph of Dem- 
ocracy and white supremacy over mongrelism 
and anarchy, of civilization over barbarism, 
has been most complete’’; declares that *‘ our 
colored fellow-citizens,” or at least a majority 
of them, ‘quietly pursued their avocations 
and left the conduct of the election to the 
whites,” and insists that ‘‘ there is less race 
prejudice and more kindly feeling between the 
white men and black men in South Carolina 
than has existed at any time since 1868.’’ | 
Governor Tillman is not more eminent asa | 
politician than as a rhetorician. Universal | 





| created 
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proposed. In none is the idea of admitting 
them to equality in political action for a mo- 
ment contemplated. 

To persons at the North, unfamiliar with 
| conditions in the Southern States, the frank 
| opposition of Governor Tillman to negro suf- 
|frage may appear inconsistent with his cam- 
| paign professions of political liberality. What 
|should always be borne in mind, however, in 
| considering the situation in States which have 
|a black majority is that unrestricted African 
|suffrage is equivalent to wholesale African 
|domination. The whites of South Carolina, 
| of Mississippi, of Louisiana are eternally right 
| in banded resistance to barbarism. Similarly 
|circumstanced the whites of New York, of 
| Massachusetts, of Illinois would assume a pre- 
| cisely similar attitude. 
= 
| Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Dec. 5.— 
|Farmer Ben Tillman was inaugurated Gov- 
;ernor of South Carolina yesterday in the open 
| air, in front of the State House, the second in- 
stance of the kind. Capt. Tillman has some 
decidedly original ideas, even for a South Car- 
olinian. While he pledged the negroes friend- 
ship and protection, he was careful to state 
that there is nothing in the affirmation of the 


| Declaration of Independence that all men are 


“ce ” 


equal and free.” This would seem 
to be bold and novel ground to take, yet it is 


| novel only in the fact that it has found utter- 


ance, for it has practically been the doctrine of 
South Carolina and other Southern States for 
many years. In the political creed of the 
Confederate politicians the adjective ‘‘ white” 
formed a mental interpolation before the noun 
‘*men,’’ but Tillman scorns such subterfuge, 
and evidently believes that even some white 
men are not as good as others. This isa 
covert slap at the Palmetto aristocracy, whom 
the former recently ‘‘ bested.” 

Governor Tillman calls for more school 
facilities and favors two school-houses in each 
district, one for whites and the other for 
blacks. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 


Journal of the Knights of Labor, Phila., 
Dec. 4.—One of the most disappointing arti- 
cles that we have lately read isa paper in Zhe 
Nineteenth Century* by Mr. Gladstone on 
‘* Mr. Carnegie’s Gospel of Wealth.” Its peru- 
sal is well calculated to disillusionize any man 
of really progressive ideas who has been led to 
make a hero of the English opposition leader 
because of his course on the Irish question. It 
is singularly lacking in insight and grasp of 


negro suffrage he describes as ‘‘a dismal ex- | the question, and shows that, despite his radi- 
periment,’ inspired by ** hate and a cowardly | ca) utterances in some directions, Mr. Glad- 
desire for revenge. He is glad that ‘‘the | stone is at heart a thorough ‘believer in social 
carpetbag vampires” and ‘‘baser native | distinctions and special privileges. He is still 
traitors” who brought it about and kept it up| under the influence of British dourgeois tradi- 


for their own greedy purposes are nearly all 


gone. There never was any just reason, the | 


Governor asserts, why the white men and black 
men of Carolina should not live in peace and 
prosperity together. 

That the race problem can be solved Gov- 
ernor Tillman is firmly persuaded. Essentia 
to its solution, however, he regards the prac 
tical suppression of African suffrage. Upon 
this point he speaks with vigor and candor. 
‘* We whites,” he says, ‘‘ have absolute con- 
trol of the State government, and we intend to 
retain it.” Again, he proclaims that the 
intelligent exercise of the right of suffrage, at 


once the highest privilege and most sacred | 


duty of the citizen, is as yet beyond the vast 
majority of the colored men. ‘‘ We deny, 
he continues, that ‘‘ all men are created equal. 
It is not true now and was not when Jefferson 
wrote it.” To these words no uncertain 
meaning attaches. But when the negro’s 
political functions have ceased Governor Till- 
man would give him a chance in life. He 
regards it the duty of the governing power to 
insure-to every individual, black or white, 
‘‘the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and looks upon the wholesale 
application of lynch law to the blacks as ‘‘a 
blot on civilization.”’” Various measures to 
ameliorate the condition of the blacks are 


tions and the orthodox political economy. He 
indorses Carnegie’s idea of ‘‘ making” money 
| and distributing the surplus in public and char- 
itable objects. From first to last there is not 
|}a word in his paper from which it might be 
| inferred that he realized that such accumula- 
| tions as Carnegie’s are the result of an unjust 
|system, or that, supposing the actual pro- 
ducers received all they earn, there would be 
no need of the ostentatious and frequently in- 
judicious and harmful charity of millionaires. 
It is pitiable to see a man of Mr. Gladstone’s 
intellect and force of character trying to bol- 
ster up this delusive and hypocritical defense 
of capitalism which is fortunately beginning 
| to lose its hold on thoughtful and progressive 
minds. The absurdity of the thing is apparent 
when it is considered that great wealth involves 
| the appropriation somehow of what has been 
| produced by others, and who must consequently 
| be deprived of what is rightfully theirs. The 
necessity of those beneficent undertakings 
| which are urged asa plea for the continuance 
|of the system under which millionaires are 
| possible arises from the prevalence of unjust 
| social conditions. Abolish those conditions 
and you abolish the millionaire, but at the 
same time you abolish the poverty and degra- 


*Litr. Dicest, Nov. 22, p. 90. 
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dation which the millionaires give a small part 
of their surplus to alleviate. As for institu- 
tions of a different class—public libraries, mu- 
seums, art galleries. etc.—they would be easily 
erected and maintained from the public funds, 
if the wealth accruing from land monopoly 
found its way as it should do to the public 
treasury instead of into the pockets of private 
individuals. Mr. Gladstone incidentally takes 
the opportunity to glorify rank and hereditary 
position. ‘‘ We have in 18g0,”’ he says, ‘‘a 
hereditary Prime Minister, whose ancestors 
were similarly employed, to the great benefit 
of England, ten generations ago. Is not this 
a good? Is not this tie of lineage for hima 
link binding him to honor and public virtue”? 
It is hard to imagine how the author of the 
telling phrase ‘‘the classes and the masses” 
could bring himself to pen such sycophantic 
rubbish in face of the fact that the English 
aristocracy —the hereditary rulers of the coun- 
try—who boast their ancient lineage, are no- 
toriously corrupt, sensual and, as a class, des- 
titute of high ambitions or ennobling virtues. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


PROF. KOCH’S REMEDY. 


The Lancet, London, Nov. 29.—That in- 
tense excitement is invariably followed by a 
corresponding depression was never more 
clearly brought out than in the events of the 
last few weeks, and the unreasoning, because 
too excited and too sudden, jubilation of the 
medical world has been foilowed, or is being 
followed, by an equally irrational reaction 
which has taken the form of everything that 
can be urged, either probable or improbable, 
against Koch in the first instance, and against 
his new method in the second. We were 
assured at first that tuberculosis was about to 
become a disease of the past, that Koch’s new 
method was to annihilate the tubercle bacillus ; 
whilst now we are assured that Koch has done 
nothing thew, and that he is simply working 
out Pasteur’s ideas. Let us discuss calmly the 
present position of affairs. 

Koch, like all scientific men, has his own 
methods of working, and his own system of 
declaring his results. He has never yet rushed 
into print with a discovery until he has been 
sure of his facts, and all who are familiar with 
the facts know that he was practically com- 
pelled by his Government superiors and col- 
leagues to make his premature statement be- 
fore the International Medical Congress ; and 
that his carefully written statement of Nov. 14 
was made to correct misleading statements apd 
check indiscreet ardor. 

Koch has made a most marvellous discovery 
—one which in many respects is on absolutely 
new lines ; but, with the modesty which should 
characterize all scientific workers, he distinctly 
warns those suffering with phthisis that they 
must not raise to too high a pitch their hopes 
of being benefited by it; for, although he 
States very clearly and very distinctly his be- 
lief that he has been able to obtain a material 
which, when injected into the human subject, 
brings about the disintegration or degenera- 
tion of any tissue that forms a nidus for tuber- 
cle bacilli, neither he nor any other can restore 
the normal tissue that is lost ; he can localize 
the diseased patches, but he cannot restore 
them to life. This new method of treatment 
depends not upon the fact that the patients be- 
come accustomed to the action of the poison 
produced by the tubercle bacillus (though this 
also seems to be effected), but rather to 
the fact that the diseased area is so sharply 
defined by the reaction set up on the introduc 
tion of the lymph that the tuberculous area 
practically becomes encapsuled. Bacilli are 
confined to this area, and the whole mass may 
be removed. The era of surgical interference 
with tuberculous masses may be said to have 
dawned, should it be found on further experi- 
ence that the separation of the dead from the 
living tissues is as distinctly brought about as 
Koch seems to have proved. 

Let us see how far Koch really goes. As 
regards lupus, he has not the slightest doubt 
as to the ultimate success of his treatment. 
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After weekly injections for three or four weeks 
of full doses of the lymph at some distance 
from the ulcerating surface (usually in the 
back), the disease is practically cured, and 
cicatrization takes piace, even in cases where 
the disease has been of several years’ stand- 
ing. Thelocalchanges that are set up point 
to the fact that the lymph acts immediately on 
the tubercular granulation tissue of which the 
surface of the ulcer is composed. The lupus 
Spots begin toswell and to redden, showing 
that there is an increase of fluid in the blood- 
vessels, and probably. also in the lymph spaces. 
This commences before the rigor, which is a 
characteristic feature in tubercular cases, 
sets in. During the fever that follows, the 
swelling and redness increase, and finally may 
become so marked that small brownish sloughs 
are formed as the result of the intense reac- 
tion, the tissues apparently dying before the 
eyes of the observer. 

We shall, of course, shortly have more in- 
formation. It behooves us, however, in the 
meantime,to keep an open mind and to con- 
fine our attention to Koch’s own observations, 
and not accept even the statements of enthu- 
siastic disciples, who are apt in their ardor to 
taise false hopes in those in whom the ‘‘ spes 
phthisica” is only too readily excited, or of 
those who have a constitutional prejudice 
against anything that they do not fully under- 
stand. Koch holds out hopes of the cure of 
lupus, which he thinks will not recur; of 
tuberculous glands; of tuberculous joints; 
and of early phthisis where there is only slight 
cavity formation ; even of laryngeal phthisis ; 
of cases of tubercular meningitis; and of 
tuberculous disease of others of the serous 
membranes ; but we cannot beastonished that 
he despairs of being able to effect perma- 
nent cures in cases where there are large cavi- 
ties in the lungs, or where secondary suppura- 
tive changes are helping in the disorganiza- 
tion of the lung or other tissues. 





A PHONOGRAPH-TELEPHONE. 

Electrical Review, N. Y., Dec. 13.—A 
German inventor, Mr. Siesesang, has con- 
structed an ingenious electric phonograph 
which is said to reproduce the inflections of 
the voice with wonderful fidelity. The record 
is made ona band of prepared paper, much in 
the same manner as in the Edison phonograph. 
The receiver consists of a telephone, one side 
of which is connected to a metallic point which 
is adjusted to rest on the indented line on the 
paper as the latter is unrolled for the repro- 
duction. The other side of the telephone is 
joined to a metal contact piece which just 
touches the edge of the paper band. The two 
contact makers are joined by a short piece of 
platinum wire which rests perpendicularly on 
the pointed metal strip that engages with the 
Phonographic record. This arrangement con- 
stitutes a microphone, and the vibrations im- 
parted to the pointed strip by the marks on 
the paper as the band is drawn past, result in 
perfect reproduction of the voice inthe tele- 
phone. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REBATES AND THE COMMISSION. 


Minneapolis Journal, Dec. 6.—Mr. A. B. 
Stickney, of the Kansas City road, says, with 
reference to the indictments of railway offi- 
cials by the Federal grand jury in Chicago 
yesterday, that ‘‘ there is not a single line but 
that violates the interstate commerce law. 
They could all of them obey and maintain the 
law, but they don’t.” 

This is a very significant statement by a 
prominent railroad man. Asa matter of fact, 
there is no doubt that the roads should be 
compelled to obey the law. And if the pro- 
ceedings are pushed to their legitimate result 
in Chicago there will hereafter be little sneer- 
ing at the interstate commerce commission. 
The business of making rebates to special firms 
as in the Counselman and other Chicago cases, 
isa ruinous discrimination against the large 
number of smaller firms, driving them out of 
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business. Not only the weak railroads, but 
strong and wealthy corporations like the 
Michigan Central, have been rebating against 
the terms of the interstate law. It appears 
that a few firms in Chicago have been able to 
run the railroads in the interest of their grain 
business. 

It isto. be hoped that the interstate com- 
merce commission will come out of this busi- 
ness stronger thanever. If Judge Gresham 
decides in the Counselman case that Counsel- 
man must testify as to rebates, the case will be 
appealed tothe Supreme Court. If that tri- 
bunal decides that Counselman need not 


be worth the paper upon which it is written. 
The probability is that the Supreme Court will 
sustain the power of the commission. In that 
case there is likely to be some wholesome re- 
form in railway business methods. 


Kansas City Times, Dec. 6.—Federal grand 
juries have begun indicting railroad officials of 
high rank for violations of the interstate 
commerce law. Inso far as this will tend to 
check and prohibit the granting of special 
privileges to favored shippers it is a good 
thing. Thecases in hand ought to be pushed. 


Common people not in the swim have a no- 
tion that : law was intended for the general 
benefit. Little shippers all over the West will 


hail with sighs of relief the intelligence that 
some of the big fellows who have been getting 
clandestine rebates are about to be ‘ jacked 
up” forit. 

Chicago Herald, Dec. 7.—The plea put for- 
ward by a Chicago railroad official in behalf of 
the men indicted for violation of the inter- 
state commerce law—that the commission 
should have served formal notice that the law 
wasto be enforced—is not only a confession 
of guilt but it is a striking proof of the levity 
with which certain railroad managers have 
treated attempts by the people to correct 
many very grave abuses. 

Inthe interest of fair play, fairtrade, de- 
cent railroading and public honor, the men 
who have brought disaster to thousands of 
honest business men and who have made 
American railroad management a stench in the 
nostrils of the people should be brought to jus- 
tice. Chicago has been a serious sufferer from 
such methods, and if the guilt of the men now 
under arrest can be established they should be 
punished like any other criminals. 





HOW TO SLEEP. 


Fannie Edgar Thomas,in N. Y. World, 
Nov. 30.—Sleep can be compelled ! 

First, by control of the body! You are not 
inducing monotony tossing from side to side or 
lying on your back with hands clasped over 
your head. Arrangeas if sleeping comfortably 
and remain so. 

Never mind the feeling that you will cer- 
tainly scream out or go crazy if youdo not 
change your position ‘‘ just this once.” 

You will neither ‘‘ scream out’’ nor ‘* go 
crazy,’’ but you willhave drawn your sled up 
to the top of the hill of extreme nervousness, 
down which you will most certainly slide 
gradually and unexpectedly but surely to the 
bottom, which is delicious unconsciousness. 

Half the battle is won when the will is made 
to conquer the imagined suffering of persist- 
ent stillness of the body. 

Next, give up absolutely all thought of as- 
sisting the will by opiates of any kind, gentle 
or severe, even the simple acts of eating, 
reading, wetting the back of the neck, bathing 
the feet, or any of those seemingly reasonable 
devices for coaxing the drowsy god to you. 

Do not insult your will by any offers of as- 
sistance, or it will fly from you! 

I tell you, had I been a strong-willed person 
I never should have discovered—what through 
my weakness I learned—that it is not the 
amount of will one has, but the control of -that 
which he has that makes the strong-willed 
person. 
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Keep still, then, and conjure not assistance. 

Next simulate sleep. This by means of 
long, deep-drawn, regular breathing, as if 
in sound slumber, not fortwo or three seeonds, 
nor for two or three minutes, but till asleep. 

Meantime fix upon any plan or object by 
which the mind is kept from roving from one 
point to another. This is imperative. In 
other words, vacate the mind, compel monot- 
ony inthe brain. Sleep will—must follow. 

Many good ways there are—some new, some 
old—for producing this monotony. 

Thought must be arrested, but not exer- 


|cised. Following in thought the lines of a 
testify, the interstate commerce law will not | 


square isa planthat I have never known to 
fail with any one to whom I suggested it 
who would only doit, The best one of them 
all is long, regular breathing, watching in im- 
agination the breath issuing trom the nostrils, 
as it would be seen on a very. cold day, count- 
ing persistently the number of perfect breaths 
you have seen. 

Since learning that wishes bring results I 
have arranged a wish-star as mv sleeping 
potion. It has never failed me yet. The 
four points are named respectively ‘‘ Love,” 
‘«Success,’’ ‘‘ Health,” ‘‘ Welfare of Friends.”’ 

I repeat, passing round the points of the 
star in my mind—love, success, health, friends. 
Love, success, health—friends. Love —suc- 
cess—fr—health—friends. Love—fr—success 
—health--fr—’’ and the next thing | knowit is 
morning ! 

Since my first and last battle with sleepless- 
ness I have never been conquered by it. I 
could now lie down in aroom with two scold- 
ing women, a crying baby, two canaries anda 
boy with a drum and drop into a sound sleep. 

If at any time, after undue excitement, I 
feel the tendency to think or imagine in- 
stead of sleeping, I just shut them all out, 
fix my mind’s eyes on the stream of breath, 
the lines of a square, or my ‘“‘ wish-star,’’ and 
it is soon morning, 





EXIT PASTOR STCECKER. 


The Figaro, Paris, Nov. 12.—William II. is 
forgetting the opinions of Prince William of 
Prussia. After dismissing his political guide, 
M.de Bismarck, he now tells his religious ad- 
viser, Pastor Stoecker, to go. For ten years 
the reverend gentleman has been at liberty to 
harangue throughout Germany, without ap- 
plying for permission to the controller of the 
imperial household, but now he has—much to 
his astonishment, no doubt-—been ordered to 
send in his resignation because he was absent 
without leave. 

By taking this step, William II. lets all Ger- 
many understand that he does not want Anti- 
Semitism at his court; but, although M. 
Steecker is no longer the court preacher, the 
Anti-Jewish agitation will not terminate ; it 
will simply cease to wear an official character ; 
it will be only one of many agitations, and will 
not be hurtful to the Jews, because the State 
will protect them in common with other citi- 
zens. M. Stoecker will continue totalk fora 
long time (he is only fifty years of age), but he 
will not be able to talk like one in authority. 
Primé facie, therefore, it would appear that 
the best days of Anti-Semitism are over ; but 
this is not really the case. Certain articles of 
the Berlin and Vienna press indicate, that the 
Jews in Germany are about to make them- 
selves more insupportaole than ever, by their 
habitual self-assertion and frothy declamation, 
that, encouraged by the action of the Emperor, 
they are about to become more royalist than 
royalty itself, and thus to make the Socialists 
more Anti-Semitic than even M. Stcecker,who, 
thus reinforced, will, with his inflammatory 
eloquence, become dangerous, not only to the 
Jews, but to society at large. 

Whether these anticipations, however, be 
fulfilled or not, William II. can exult in the 
thought, that by suddenly ceasing to be intol- 
erant he has given us another of those dramatic 
surprises which are so dear to him, and so 
dreadful to a poor world habituated to the 
tardy pace at which human affairs have been 
going on for the last century or two. 
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A Review and a new translation of the old poems known as the Abecedary, 
from the fact that each stanza in the original begins with aletter of the alpha, 
bet in regular succession. 


Theism, Spencer’s Attack on, Chas. A. Ramm, Cath. World, Dec.,15 pp. An 
examination of Herbet Spencer’s reasonings against the commonly accepted 
theistic doctrine of the First Cause. 


The Pope, Temporal Sovereignty of. A.F. Hewit. Cath. World, Dec., 7 pp. 
Asserts the Pope’s claim to the Temporal Sovereignty of Rome. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

American Aborigines(Our), T.J.Chapman,M.A. Mag.of Western History, 
Dec.,5 pp. Discusses the principal theories asto the origin of our aborig- 
ines, bur sees little hope that the problem will ever be solved. 

America, Pre-Columbian Discoveries of. Hon. Edward Cantwell. Mag. of 
Western History, llls., Dec., 14 pp. Reviews all the evidence in favor of 
the peopling of America trom Asia and Europe, and comes to the conclusion 
that America was known to the Irish, and that the Tuscaroras spoke Irish, 

Chicago Prior to 1840. Howard Louis Conard. Mag. of Western History, 
Dec., 11 pp. Discusses Charles Follansbee, James A. Marshall, Joseph E. 
Brown. 

Christmas Gifts. Illustrated. Anna M. Bradford. Home-Maker, Dec.,3 pp. 
Instructions in the manufacture of inexpensive gifts. 

Christmas Dinners and Decorations. Home Art. Illustrated. Emma Moffett 
Tyng. Home-Maker, Dec., 5 pp. 

Congresses (Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh). Reminiscences of Hon, John 
Hutchins. Mag. of Western History, Dec.,9 pp. Gives the text of the Reso- 
lutions passed by the Ohio Legisiature in 1861, and presented te the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Cox, then a member from that State. 

Education (Compulsory) in the United States. Rev. H. J. Heuser. Am. Eccles. 
Rev., Dec., 15 pp. Urges the Catholic view that education is nota function 
of the State. 

Family History Sketches, H.D.T. Mag. of Western History, Dec.,2 pp. An 
account of the Maxwell family. 

Famous Clock (A), in the ‘* City of Bears.’ Madaline Durant. Home-Maker, 
Dec., 2% pp. Descriptive of the Great Clock of Berne. 

Inns and Taverns of Old London. Philip Norman, Illustrations by the writer, 
English Illus. Mag., Dec., 18 pp. 

Literary Craftsman (A). Mary Davies Steele. Home-Maker, Dec.,3 pp. Bi- 
ographical sketch of Mrs. Charlotte Lenox. 

Malta. Hon. F.C. Sessions. Mag. of Western History, Dec.,7 pp. Mr. 
sions’ summer in Europe and Atrica. 

Old Virginia. II. Hon. Elliott Anthony. Mag. of Western History, Dec., 6 
pp. Gives the instructions which accompanied the Royal Commission to 
Governor Francis Wyatt. 

Painter (A) of Players, J. Fitzgerald Molloy. Laglish /ilus. Mag., Dec., 13 
pp. Illustrated. Sketch of George Cluit, the ** painter of painters,’ and 
descriptive of his pictures. 

Patriotic Airs. J, Cuthbert Hadden. English /ilus. Mag., Dec.,8 pp. His- 
torical sketch of the ** Marseillaise,’’ ** God Save the King,” ** The Russian 
National Anthem,” ** The Austrian National Hymn,”’’ ** The Danish National 
Anthem.” 

Poison of Unventilated Rooms, What exactly it is, How it works. 
Papers, No.1. Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. Home-Maker, Dec., 2% pp. 
Washingtons (the), Ancestral Homeof, William Clarke. Anmgiish /ilus. Mag. 
Dec.,9 pp. Illustrated. Descriptive of the Home at Sulgrave in the North- 

amptonshire, England. 

‘* Wayside (The),”’ Hawthorne’s Old Home in Concord, Mass. 
Jean Kincaid. Home-Maker, Dec., 5 pp. 

Westminster Abbey, Nooks and Corners in. The Ven. Archdeacon Farrar 
D.D. English lilus. Mag., Dec.,11 pp. Llustrated. Descriptive. ‘ 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 

Freedom, The Birth of. A.B. Salisbury. Nationadist, Dec.,29 pp. Chap. IV 
—VI. Introduces the reader to some radical proposals for reform. 

Ireland, The Official Class in. George McDermot. Cath. World, Dec., 10 pp. 
The self-styled gentlemen of Ireland a base and cowardly oligarchy. The 
Agrarian war the only hope of the people. 

Nationalism and Liberty, The Rev. Solomon Schindler. Nationalist, Dec., 3 
pp. Existing Liberty, a mere shadow of the true liberty which the new and 
better social order will give us. 

Nationalism, Objections to. Hon. Jesse Cox. Naturalist, Dec., 6 pp. All 
theoretical and all strong indictments of the existing industrial system, 

Semitic afd Anti-Semitic. Menorah Monthly, 6 pp. Recognizes that it is for 
the Jews themselves to remove the causes upén which Anti-Semitism flour- 
ished and intimates that the dissemination of the necessary cultureis the 
mission of the B’ne B’nth, 

Women, Work of, Past and Present. Anne H. Wharton. Home-Maker, Dec., 
4% pp. Shows thatin our day there is a gradual convergence of the lines of 
labor among men and women. 

Working Men’s Clubs. The Right Rev., the Lord Bishop of Bedford, English 


illus. Mag..3 pp. Tells from experience how a working man’s club should 
be managed to be a success. 


Ses- 


Health 


Illustrated. 
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FRENCH. 
Litterature Norvegienne (de), Etudes: Biornstierne Biornson. Ernest Tissot: 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. 1 and t5, pp. 24, 13. Biographical and analytical 
study of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the first of a series of papers on Norwegian 


literature. 
LITERATURE, 


Administrateurs Coloniaux (des) et des interpretés, Le Recrutement. Lionel 
Radiguet. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov.1,9pp. Suggestions for improving 
the rench “Colonial School*’ and the * School a Living Oriental Lan- 
guages. 


Enseignement (de 1’) en sitomagne, Les Premiers Réformateurs. F.-T. Per- 
rens, Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. 15,20 pp. The first reformers of education 
in Germany. 

: POLITICAL. 

Fortification (La) et 1’ Artillerie. G.G. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. 15, 14 pp. 
First part ef an argument that the improvements in artillery have much di- 
minished the value of forts and made them, as a means of defense, greatly in- 
ferior to an army in the field, 

France (en) la Propriété Rurale et l’Imperfection de nos Lois Fonciéres. George 
Stell. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. 15,8 pp. Rural property in France and 
the imperfection of French land laws. 

France (en), |’Artillerie de Marine. Commandant Z . Nouvelle Revue, 
Paris, Nov. 15,3 pp. Showing the deplorable condition of the Marine Artil- 
lery in France, 

Partage Africain (Le). Louis Sévin-Desplaces. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. 1, 
it pp. Remarkson the recent division of Africa among several nations of 

urope. 

Session parlementaire (La). Henry Fouquier, deputé. Revue Bleue, Paris, Nov. 
1,2pp. Forecast of what will be done at the session, just opened, of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 





SCIENTIFIC. 

Axiologie (L’) et ses Divisions. Edouard de Hartmann. Revue Philosophique, 
Paris, Nov.,14 pp. Axiology—the science of values—and its divisions. 

Idées Morales (Les) du Temps Present. Edouard Rod. Revue Bleue, Paris, 
Nov.1, pp. 5. A third paper on the Moral Ideas of the present time. the 
present paper being illustrated by an analysis of the works of Jules Lemifitre. 

Mysticisme, Le Nouveau. Fr. Paulhan. Revue Philosophigue, Paris, Nov., 43 
PP. A study of the New Mysticism,” z. e., a new genera!) manner now begin- 
ning to take shape, of considering man and the world—a blending of religious, 
with the latest scientific ideas. 

Physiologie Generale (la), eg ody J. P. Durand (de Gros). Revue 
Philosophigue, Paris, Nov., 16 pp. hat is General Physiology ? 

Trimestre Scientifique (Le). Stanislas Meunier. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. 
1s,17 Pp. Scientific discoveries and inventions during the three months pre- 


ceding Nov.1 
UNCLASSIFIED. 


“7 aux Chambres de Commerce. Nos Interets Commerciaux en Chiné. 

n FrangaisenChiné. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. 1,18 pp. Appeal to the 
French Chambers of Commerce to use their influence to have certain valuable 
markets in China opened to French commerce. 

Inondation (L’). Emile Zola. La Lecture, Paris, Nov. 10, ts pp. First instal- 
ment of a story. 

Justice (de), Observations sur les Frais. F.-A. Hélie. Juge au tribunal civil 
dela Seine. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. 1,4 pp. Showing how the cost of 
administering justice in France can be diminished. 


Saint-Barthélemy (La). Hector de La Ferritre. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Nov. 
15, 22 PP. First part of an historical account of bloody Saint Bartholomew's 
Day in France and the events immediately preceding it. 

Spectacle, L’ Heure du. Victorien Sardou. La Lecture, Paris, Nov. 10, 13 pp. 
Suggestion that inasmuch as late dinners prevent people getting to the 
theatre at 8 o’clock, late dinners be exchanged for alight lunch at 5 o'clock, 
ees to begin at 6 o0’clock andend at 10, followed by supper at 11 
o'clock. 

Novembre, La Rue en. Jean Richepin, La Lecture, Nov. to.,pp.5. What 

,. may be seen on the street in November, 

Viticulture (La) au XXe Siéle. Liwenjelm, Duchess of Fitz-James. Nouvelle 
Revue, Paris, Nov. 1, 23 pp. Forecast of the improvements in Vine Culture 
which may be expected in the 20th century. 


ITALIAN AND SPANISH. 

Fotografia Celeste (La). P. Franceso Denza. Nuova Antologia, Rome, Nov., 
2 pe: Account of what is doing in various parts of the world in regard to 

elestial Photography. 

Irlandese, La Questione. Roberto Stuart. Nueva Antologia, Rome, Nov., pp. 
38. ** The Irish Question.” 

Lamartine (di) Nel Primo Centenario. Enrico Nencioni. Nuova Antologia, 
Rome, Nov., pp. 16. Critical paper afrofos of the Centenary of Lamartine’s 
birth. 

Massimo d’ Azeglio (di) La Villa. Mario Pratesi. Nuova A ntologia, Rome, Nov., 
pp. 25. Description ofa vilia near Lago Maggiore, in which resided d’Azeglio, 
the famous Itaiian writer and statesman. 


Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 

Alchemist (The). Trans. from the French of Honore de Balzac. Robert 
Bonner’s Sons. Cl., $1. 

Camp Life in the Wilderness. Capt. C. A. J. Farrar. Juvenile. Lee and 
Shepard, Bost. Cl., $r. 

Chatham (Earl of), Second Essay on. With notes and sketch of Macaulay’s 
Life. Hudson. Ginn & Company, Bost. Pap., 20c, 

Dorothy's Experience. Adeline Trafton. Juvenile. Leeand Shepard, Bost. 





1., $1. 

English Prose, Selections in. From Elizabeth to Victoria. J. M. Garnett, 
M.A.,LL.D. Ginn & Company, Bost. Cl.. $1.6s. 

Fifty Years, Three Months, Two Days. Julius Wolff. Trans. by W. Henry 
and Elizabeth R. Winslow. Thos. Y. Crowet]l & Co. Cl., $1.25. 

Heauton Timorumenos. Text. With Stage Directions. John C. Rolfe, 
Ph.D. Ginn & Company, Bost. Pap., 30c. ‘ ‘ 

Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks. Sara E. Wilter. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Bost. Cl., 85c. A p 

Lady Maude’s Mania. Geo. Manville Fenn. United States Book Co. Cl.,§r. 

rege _ (From). Capt.C. A.J. Farrar. Juvenile. Lee and Shepard, 
Bost. +» Ot. . 

Paoli, The Last of the Missionaries. A Japanese Novel, 23 Illustrations. W. 
C. Kitchen. Robert Bonner’s Sons. Cl., §r. ; j 

Se Stage Direction. F. W. Nicholson, A.M. Ginn & 
Compan ost. Pap., 30c. 

Under Oath—An Adirondack Story. Kate Jean Ludlum. Robert Bonner’s 

Cl., tt; pa ba) oc. 
Web of Gold tar Katherine Pearson Woods. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Cl., $x. 
Wormwood. Marie Corelli, United States Book Co. Cl., $r. 
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| Dec. 13, 1890- 


Current Events. 


Thursday, Dec. 4. 


The Senate passes a joint resolution to supply arms to the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming and Nebraska...... The House considers 
the Pension Appropriation Bill...... The annual report of the Attorney- 
General is made public...... Dr. J. H. Baxter, Surgeon-General of the 
Army, dies at Washington...... Governor-elect B. R. Tillman of South Car- 
olina is inaugurated...... King Kalakaua lands at San Francisco. 


At a meeting of the Nationalist members of the House of Commons to 
further consider the Parnell leadership, a committee is appointed to confer 
with Mr. Gladstone...... The House of Commons votes £5,000 for the pur- 
pose ot providing seed potatoes for the distressed land cultivators in Ire- 
ee At the Conference on Higher Education, in Berlin, Emperor 
William speaks on the value of school hygiene and gymnastics and the 
necessity of appointing superior officials to guide the studies...... The 
Austrian Reichsrath assembles; the Budget for 1891 piaces the expendi- 
ture at 564,473,940 florins...... The late King of Holland is buried at Delft 
with impressive ceremonies. 


Friday, Dec. 5. 


The House passes the Pensien Bill with one important Amendment, viz., 
reducing the fees of claim agents...... The President nominates Ronsualdo 
Pachece of California to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United Statesto Central America, to succeed Minister Mizner, 
recalled..... The banking firm of Delamater & Co. of Meadeville, Pa., fails 
with liabilities of $500,000..... -In the United States Court, at Chicago, the 
Federal Grand Jury returns indictments against John M. Egan, President 
and General Manager of the Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City Railroad, 
and three other raiiroad officials, for violations of the Inter-State Commerce 
EOE, 50085 The Farmers’ Alliance Convention issue a call for a National 
Conference in February, 1891. 


Ata meeting of the Irish Members of Parliament, Mr. Clancy’s Amend- 
ment is unanimously rescinded...... Germany Officially recognizes the 
United States of Brazil. 


Saturday, Dec. 6. 


The Senate continues the debate on the Election Bill...... The cotton 
firm of V.& A. Meyer & Co. of New Orleans fails with liabilities aggregat- 
ing $2,000,000...... Grand Master Workman Powderly addresses the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance Convention at Ocala, Florida...... William Walter Phelps sails 
for Berlin. 


Justin McCarthy and forty-four other members withdraw from meeting of 
the Irish Nationalists and organize a separate body with Mr. McCarthy as 
Chairman...... Mr. Gladstone declares his willingness to resume his re- 
lations with the Irish party on condition that anew leader is appointed. 


Sunday, Dec. 7. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association Convention opens in Murray 
Hall, Princeton, New Jesrey...... It is reported that King Kalakaua’s mis- 
sion to the United States isto negotiate for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to this country...... In New York City a tablet in St. Paul's 
Chapel, in memory of the centennial celebration of the inauguration of 
Washington, is unveiled.. ... At Chickering Hall the Convention of Ethi- 
cal Culture Societies is addressed by the Rev. Stanton Coit of London, 
Felix Adler and others. 


A letter from the Archbishops and Bishops denouncing Parnell is read in 
all the Roman Catholic Churches of Ireland; the McCarthy party held a 
conference...... Pastor Kritzinger appointed German Court Chaplain...... 
A bomb is thrown at the residence of the Archbishop of Valencia, which 
explodes, doing much damage...... The Bishop of Minnesota is pre- 
sented to the Queen by the Deanof Windsor...... At an election held in 
Paris to filla vacancy in the Municipal Council, M. Grevouval, the Bou- 
langist candidate, is elected. 


Monday, Dec. 8. 


The House passes the Tobacco Rebate Bill...... The annual report of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission is sent to Congress...... The Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation of Labor opens in Detroit, 
| eee The will of Daniel B. Fayerweather, of New York City, is filed 
for probate: in it there are bequests amounting to $2,100,000 made to twen- 
ty-one colleges and universities, and $95,000 given to five hospitals. 


At the meeting of the Anti-Parnellite section of the Irish Party, Justin 
McCarthy is authorized to prepare an address to the Irish people...... Sig- 
nor Gioletti, Italian Minister of Finance, tenders his resignation... .. 

ueen Regent Emma, of Holland, takes the oath of office, in the presence 
of all the members of the Dutch Parliament. 


Tuesday, Dec.9. 


In the Senate, the discussion of the Election Bill is continued. Mr. 
Hoar announces that he will ask for night sessions. Mr. Plumb gives notice 
that unless there was a more definite prospect of securing a final vote in a 
week or two he would move to lay aside the Lodge Bill in the interest of 
other legislation...... The House rejects the Senate resolution to move Gen- 
eral Grant’s body from Riverside to Arlington by a vote of 153 to 92...... 
N. Matthews, Jr., Democrat, is elected Mayor of Boston. 


Parnell leaves London for Ireland: the Anti-Parnellites hold a meeting 
and discuss the proposed manifesto...... The Spanish Government officially 
recognizes the United States of Brazil...... The Bill providing for the de- 
fense of Heligoland passes its third reading ia the German Reichstag ; the 
Socialist Members oppose it. The Duke of Nassau takes the oath to main- 
tain the national fadepeodenes and the territorial integrity of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. 


Wednesday, Dec. to. 


The Senate passes the Tobacco Rebate Bill...... The House Committee on 
Census agree toreport a Reapportionment Bill...... The National Board of 
Trade, in session in New Orleans, indorse the Shipping Bills...... In New 
York City, thirteen patients of Mount Sinai and St. Luke’s Hospitals are 
inoculated with Dr. Koch’s lymph...... The Municipal Council of the Irish 
National League formally demand Parnell's resignation. 


Parnell arrives in Dublin; he seizes the office of United /reland and 
ejects the acting editor ; late at night the office is recaptured in the name of 

illiam O'Brien...... Ata meeting of the Municipal Council of Edinburgh 
Parnell’s name is erased from the roll of burgesses... .. In London, ata 
meeting of influential persons, the Duke of Westminster moves the adop- 
tion of aresolution in reference to the Russian edicts against the Jews, in 
which the declaration is made, that ‘** Religious liberty is a principle which 
should be recognized by ter | Christian community as ameng natural 
human rights... .. The Italian Parliament is opened with a speech by King 
Humbert. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Of The English Language. 





A Partial List of the Editors of the Various Departments. 
I. 


Spelling and Pronunciation: 
F. A. MARCH, LL. D., L. H. D., Professor of 
the English Language and Comparative Phil- 
ology in Lafayette College. 


Chemistry : 


ROBERT OGDEN DOREMUS. M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and 
Medical Jurisprudence in the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, and of Chemistry and 
Physicsin the Collegeof the City of New York, 

Zoology: 

THEODORE N. GILL, M. D., Ph. D., Professor 
of Zoology in the Columbian University, 
Washington, D.C. (Smithsonian Institute.) 

ERNEST INGERSOLL, The popular writer on 
birds and other animals,aud author of Re- 
ports to the United States Government on 





K. FUNK, D.D., General Editor. 


Etymology: 
F. A. MARCH, Jdr., Ph. D., adjunct Professor of 
Modern Languages in Lafayette College. 
G. H. BALG, Pb.D., author of the ‘Gothic 
Glossary” (Dr. Balg has charge of Germanic 
words from A toG). 


Words Derived Directly from the Greek: 


CHARLES FOSTER SMITH, Ph. D., Professor 
of Greek in Vanderbilt University. 


Literature: 


ROSSITER JOHNSON, Ph. D.,Editor of **Apple- 
ton’s Annual Cyclopedia” and of * Little 
Classics.”’ 


General History,Grammar and Rhetoric, 
JAMES A. 


Yale University; Principal of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature; Editor of 
** Hebraica,” etc., etc. 

ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Ph. D., Instruc- 
tor in Semitic Languages iv Yale Univer- 
sity. 


Theology and Philosophy: 


D. 8S. GREGORY, D.D., ex-President of Lake 
Forest University; formerly Professor of 
English Literature and Mental Sciences in 
the University of Wooster, Ohio. 


Medicine: 
FRANK P. FOSTER. M.D., Editor of ‘* The 
New York Medica] Journal,” and of the *‘En- 
cyclopeedic Medical Dictionary.” 


< 7 n HARRISON, Lit. D., LL. D., Pro- : 
the Oyster Industries, etc. fessor of English and Modern Languages “aoe: Werds: Aeegted tate Eagueh 
Biology: in the Washington and Lee University, for- . 


FREDERICK STARR, Ph. D., Curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 


Music: 


ANTON SEIDL, Conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, New York. 

LAURA C. HOLLOWAY-LANGFORD, Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Seidl Society. 

W. J. HENDERSON, Music Critic of ** The New 
York Times.”’ 


Astronomy and Mathematics: 


SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., Superintendent of 
the Nautical Almanac, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

PROF. FRANK H. BIGELOW, M. A., Assist- 
ant, Nautical Almanac, Navy Department; 
formerly Assistant at Cordoba Observatory 
and Professor of Mathematics at Racine 
College. 


merly Professor of History; also author of 
“The History of Spain,” ‘The Story of 
Greece,” ete, 


American History: 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D., Author of ** The 
Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution,” 
** Pictorial History of the Civil War,” etc. 
Statistics: 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, A. M., United States 
Commissiouer of Labor, Washington, VD. C. 


Library Terms (Technical): 


FREDERICK SAUNDERS, A. M., Chief Libra. 
rian of the Astor Library. 


Biblical Terms (Old Testament): 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph. D., 
of the Semitic Languages, 

sey Professor of Biblical 


Professor 
aud Wool- 
Literature in 











WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D.. Formerly 
in Educational Service of the Japanese Gov- 
erment; author of the Japanese series of 
Reading Books, ** Asiatic History ** (Chautau- 
qua series), etc. 


Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty Diction;: 
ALFRED AYRES, Author of “*The Orthoepist,” 
* The Verbalist,”’ etc. 
Synonyms and Antonyms: 
CARLOS MARTYN, D. D., Auther of **The Life 
of Wendell Phillips,” ete. 
Socialism ; 


LAURENCE GRONLUND, Author of ** The Co- 
operative Commonwealth,” etc, 


Quotations: 
REV. J. C. FERNALD, 
MISS CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


The many other Departments of the Dictionary are already placed, or being placed, in the hands of Specialists equally 


well known. 


Words that have a special denominational or class meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons repre- 


sentative of the denomination or class to which they belong; as, Phrenological words by Alfred Turner, of Fowler & Wells; 
Lutheran words by Prof. Wolf, D. D., of the Gettysburg Lutheran Theological Seminary; so, also, words that are Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Methodist, Roman Catholic, etc. 


[=s"PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE PAGES SENT FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





Size, Paper, Illustrations, Binding.— The Standard Dictionary will | 
contain over 2,100 pages, each page slightly larger than a page of the latest Una- | 
bridged Worcester or Webster. The paper and binding will be equal to that in 
those dictionaries, and it will contain over 4,000 illustrations. These will appear 
on the pages with the words they illustrate. The number of vocabulary words will 
be over 175,000 ; 50,000 more than are to be found in the Imperial, Stormonth,Wor- 
cester’s Unabridged, or the latest Webster. 

Price $10.00; a Special Discount to Advance Subscribers. 

The list price of the Dictionary, when issued, will be $10.00. But to all per- 


sons who will sign and return blank below, and make a payment of $1.00, only 
$6.00 will be charged. 


$1.00 extra discount to subscribers for any one of our periodicals, 
Conditions; 


Those whoare subscribers for any one of our periodicals and who will subscribe 
now for the Dictionary will be allowed an extra one dollar discount, that is, they 
will receive the Dictionary for $5.00. Invariabie Conditions: 1. Your sub- 
scription for the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid up to at 
least July 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank below, or a copy of it, and 
send with it $1.00 of the $5.00 you are to pay for the Dictionary, and the other $4are 
to be paid when we notify you that the Reionery is ready for delivery. This will 
not be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical you are taking 
of us is not paid up in advance to at least July 1, 1891, send the amount of one 
year’s subscription with your Acceptance Blank for the Dictionary, and your 
credit for the periodical will be advanced one year. 4. Any one not now an annual 
subscriber for one of our periodicals, should send with his acceptance the money 
necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the periodical he prefers. and the | 
$1 in part payment for the Dictionary. The annual subscription price forour | 


periodicals is as follows: THE Homr.Letic Review, $3 ; Tus Missionary REVIEW 
OF THE WoRLD, $2; THE Voice, $1; THe Literary Digest, $3. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction.—We guarantee that the Dictionary will 
give satisfaction. If after three days’ examination it isnot for any reason satis- 
factory it can be returned and we will refund the money paid for it. 








SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF 1T. 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor PLace, New YorRK: 

I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, and 
herewith forward you Ong DoLuar in adyance payment for the same. and will 
forward you the remaining Five* DoLLars when you notify me that it is ready for 
delivery. It is understood that ifIam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive it, and you willreturn my 
money. 





BEGbe.... cecvsccce ccvecvccescrsdsceesescoscescceess . 


*If you are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel 
the word FIVE by writing over it the word FOUR. 


FUNK & WACNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Nobody cares 
how much oil 
alamp burns— 
/oil is cheap. 
But, if the 
| 4 Pittsburgh”? 
Hl burns less oil and gives more 
Hh) light than any other central- 
MY draft lamp, we all care; and 
! we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other’ lamps 
evaporate oil without burnin 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 








| | burns it. 

Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
) is easy to manage; the others 
are not. The “Pittsburgh”? 
is clean by habit; the others 


are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, évery one of 

them. Send for a primer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Ce. 


Think of it!! 


As a 
FLESH PRODUCER 


there can be no 
question but that 





HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Of Lime and Soda 


is without a rival. Many have gained a pound a day 
by the use of it. It cures 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND COLDS, AND ALL 
FORMS OF WASTING DISEASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 


Be sure you get the genuine as there are poor imitations. 
Sold at all Druggiste at $1.00 a bottie; six bottles for $5 00, 























SCOTT & BOWNE, “sceaingit Chemists, New York. 





THE LOCKWOOD MORTCACE co., 
ANTHONY, KANSAS. —[5° 


r 
Has ia Gatton to make its Capital Stock of $200,000 full paid, and for that purpose 
offers to those desiring a first-class investment a limited amount of its stock. 


AVERAGE DIVIDENDS SINCE ORGANIZATION 15 PER CENT. 
For full particulars address the Company, at 46 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOICE 6 and 7 PERCENT. FARM MORTGAGES FOR SALE. 


“National Type Writer 


Winting Mac of price, the, est and most complete Standard 
riting Machine made. Embodies opr goed quality found in other Machines, and 
many points of superiority, all its own. So 13 pounds, Perfect Manifolder. 


f a Diction 29 Keys, bf hesncters. 
More and better manif ‘old copies 7 $60 6 O 
a7i9 Arch St., Phitcetoni, Pa.,U.S 


than upon any machine Price 
or illustrated pamphlet, giving , simile of key-board. 














made. Every Ma pine warranted. including 
WATIONAL, TyPewaireR Miantrs. and Sole. Agents, | portable 
715, 71 oth Of i 








WENDELL PHILLIPS: 
The Agitator. 


By CARLOS MARTYN. Vol. I. of 
‘‘AMERICAN REFORMERS,’’ a series 

Edited by 
Carlos Martyn. 12mo. Cloth, 349 pp 
Price, $1.50. Post free. 

Hon. Apram S. Hewirt = ‘‘ Has thecharm of romance 


oaness I do not know of any novel which has 
given me so much pleasure for many years 


WILLIAM FE. DODGE: 
The Christian Merchant. 


By CARLOS MARTYN. 


Vol. III. of “*‘ AMERICAN REFORMERS,” a 
series of Twelye Biographies, Edited by 


Cloth, 349 pp. 


of Twelve Biographies, 


Carlos Martyn. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. Post free. 


Though a prince of trade, William E. Dodge 
found time for a thousand interests outside of 
pale I shall recommend all my friends to read : t vot 
the book.” his counting-room ; and these, instead of inter- 
Mas. Gen. O. O. Howarp: ‘ Delights my heart.” fering with his business, worked into and tem- 
pered it. Thus he wasaseminent as a planter 
of schools, founder of churches, patron of co}- 
leges, helper of men and patriot, as he was well 
known in commerce, 


—— 


U.S. Senator Frre: ‘It is profoundly interesting.”’ 





Gro. Wa. Curtis: ‘‘ Have read life of Phillips with 
the deepest sympathy.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York City. 





WM. SCHWARZWAELDER & C0., 


37 & 39 FULTON ST., & 268 PEARL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Estab'd 1834. 
Manufacturers of 
ROLL TOP 

DESKS 
AND 
OFFICE 


FURNITURE. 


BANKING AND OFFICE INTERIORS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


9°. GUARANTEED. 9°, 


First Lien on Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount Offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences near you. 


UNION BANKING COMPANY 


Aberdeen South Dakota 


ADELAIDE NEILSON. 


A SOUVENIR BIOGRAPHY. RIBBON-TIED. 
WITH 8 SUPERB PHOTOS BY SARONY. 
BY LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. Price, $2.00. 
Post free. 











The New York Tribune says: ** This book is 


written in such a gentle spiritand in sucha sim- 
ple, straightforward manner, that it at once 
commends itself to the sympathy of persons who 
are interested in this subject.” 


Funk & Wagnalls, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 





